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THE PIONEER WISCONSIN FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN’ 


J. V. Stevens, M.D. 


I’ is the purpose of this sketch to honor the pioneers in my 
profession in Wisconsin who were the peers of any others 
practicing: at the same time under similar conditions else- 
where. I- will mention some of the handicaps and hardships 
which we met and overcame by an ingenuity and a resource- 
fulness that brought victory to us in our fights to save lives 
assailed by disease and to restore to usefulness those who had 
suffered serious accidents. At first, most of our visits were 
made on horseback, later perhaps on hand cars or by walking 
part of the way. There was need to have in the “saddle 
bags” our entire equipment of instruments for use at any 
moment as occasion required; not forgetting the “turnkey” 
in frequent use for extracting teeth in the homes visited. 
Fever thermometers were not commonly used until the early 
eighties, nor was the microscope used much. Still experience 
gave unusual skill in making a diagnosis because of neces- 
sity in interpreting symptoms correctly. 

My opportunity to become a “Badger” came to me while 
I was completing my medical studies in Chicago, in March, 
1884. Dr. A. P. Cummings of Prairie du Sac came to the 
medical college to find a partner to assist him in a practice 
which was too large for him to care for alone, and I accepted 
his offer to become his partner. 


1In compliance with a request of Dr. Schafer, I am submitting an article on 
the pioneer family physician in Wisconsin. Though my statements are of a per- 
sonal nature, they are illustrative of what all my colleagues have encountered, 
many in a larger way than I have because of larger demands by the public 
upon their time and strength. 
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Dr. Cummings came to Prairie du Sac about 1850 and 
died there about 1895. He was a typical, quaint New 
Englander from Colebrook, New Hampshire. He was a 
quiet man, with the typical manner of speech of the locality 
from which he came, which added to his entertaining and 
amusing drolleries and many bits of humor which he often 
used. He was calm of demeanor and speech, seldom showing 
surprise or excitement under any circumstances. 

He usually drove a rather contrary, high-spirited but very 
efficient horse which he called “Nan.” Just on the outer 
edge of the village, starting on a call one very dark night, 
his horse fell down into a ditch at the side of the road where 
there was a small washout. Springing to her feet with the 
harness still attached to the broken thill, she had managed to 
turn in such a way as to be facing the buggy which had not 
“turned turtle,” as we say in these times. The doctor knew 
who lived in a house near by and, remaining in the seat called 
to the man by name until he appeared with a lantern to help 
him. He said quietly, “Jim, looks like Nan wants to ride a 
while, doesn’t it?” 

He was keenly observant, noting everything that could 
have a bearing on his patients’ condition. He had much more 
than a local reputation in being successful in treating three 
of the most prevalent dangerous diseases: typhoid fever, 
pneumonia, and dysentery (usually called “bloody flux’”’). 
His wide experience had made him very skillful in using 
remedies that he depended on in his daily work. His usual 
salutation to an office patient was, “What do you think ails 
you anyhow?” He pulled teeth with that ancient instrument 
of torture called a “turnkey” and always said to his patient, 
“Now you hold still, and I won’t hurt you a bit,” while he 
was getting ready to twist his jaw out of place and inciden- 
tally get the tooth. 
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There were no dentists in the smaller towns in those days, 
and, doctors extracted the teeth by “main force” making a 
charge of twenty-five cents. If a tooth ached, it was doomed 
no matter how small the cavity in it and regardless of the 
age of the patient, or the possibility of saving it. I had a 
big brawny Scotchman stop me when I was getting ready 
to pull his tooth and ask if I ever knew it to kill anyone to 
have a tooth pulled. At another time I called at a lady’s 
home to remove an aching tooth (an upper front one). I 
had much difficulty in persuading her to let me place the 
forceps on it and when I finally succeeded she decided that 
I must remove them, letting me know by making signs as she 
could not talk just then, but I told her to be still for just 
a minute. In a sudden frenzy of worn nerves and pain, she 
grasped my wrist with both of her hands and with an angry 
jerk pulled her own tooth. A few minutes later she had a 
hysterical laugh over the incident. These occurrences were 
more amusing to me and to the reader than they were to the 
person most interested at the time of their occurrence. They 
may show something of the advances made since then by the 
modern methods now used by dentists. 

On arriving at Prairie du Sac, I found it and the twin 
village of Sauk City very active in handling supplies for, 
and the surplus productions of the surrounding (for the 
most part) rich agricultural section of a large territory in 
Sauk County and small portions of the two adjacent coun- 
ties of Dane and Columbia across the river. These trading 
centers carried a complete line of various stocks of mer- 
chandise. 

The town is situated on one end of a plateau, high above 
the river, extending to the north and east to the foothills of 
the bluffs of Baraboo and nearby Devil’s Lake, a distance of 
about six miles in each direction, with the sandy stretches 
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and clay hills to the westward along the course of the river. 
Affording a diversity of scenic beauties and soils, are the 
Natural Bridge, Devil’s Lake, and Durward’s Glen a few 
miles to the northeast, and Blackhawk’s Peak, a limestone 
elevation of several hundred feet directly across the river, 
with Gibraltar—a sheer precipice of solid rock four hundred 
feet high on one side—not far away. I still think that either 
a daylight or bright moonlight view of Sauk Prairie, check- 
ered with its square fields of growing and ripening crops, 
while descending the steep and stony road down the western 
side of Baraboo Bluffs, is one of the prettiest views of the 
kind that I have ever seen. 

Towards the west the sandy stretches on the low banks, 
and the clay hills and limestone bluffs along the river de- 
cided the character of the roads in those sections. The roads 
over the clay stretches and hills were covered with deep, 
sticky mud during rainy weather but were good to drive on 
when dry and hard. The bluff roads tested my patience and 
my buggy springs at the same time. Sometimes I had a 
broken axle after riding over the rough and bluff roads 
which made it necessary to fasten both harnesses on one horse 
and to ride the other home in the middle of the night, carry- 
ing a medicine case from which one must never allow himself 
to be separated. 

This statement reminds me of an incident concerning 
Dr. Cummings. He made a visit to a family living in one of 
the many “pockets” (small valleys, extending into the foot- 
hills, and of varying sizes, often ending abruptly against 
the side of a hill; hence the name, “pocket’”’). This home 
was located about eight miles from town. For a wonder 
when he left, he forgot his medicine case which he had used 
for a long time and which contained the things he depended 
on in all kinds of emergencies. On arriving at the office and 
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discovering that he did not have it with him, he told the drug 
clerk to go back after it. The latter did not relish the trip 
and objected saying that he would fix up a substitute. The 
doctor answered, “Oh, no, John, that will never do; I must 
have my own case because if I don’t, every patient I have on 
hand will get well.” It seemed he did not wish them to do 
this too quickly. 

The early pioneer homes of the second and third quarters 
of the nineteenth century were not any too well built to pro- 
tect the occupants from severe weather and sudden changes 
in temperature. While log houses and lightly built frame 
houses prevailed, some families, including small children, 
were found by the pioneer doctor in the “three-side”’ shelters, 
made of small upright poles with boughs woven in and 
banked up with more boughs with a roof made in the same 
manner; perhaps bark was used. A large fire was built 
opposite the open side to furnish warmth and to keep prowl- 
ing animals at a respectful distance. 

Nor were the conveniences that they found fully adequate 
to provide for the caring of the sick. The poor housing and 
sanitary conditions caused or contributed to the excessive 
mortality in the young. Twenty per cent, or more (one in 
five), of all children died before they reached the age of five 
years. Drinking water was obtained from shallow wells, 
sometimes carelessly located with regard to natural drainage 
of the surrounding surfaces so that filth was permitted to 
find its way into them. Imperfect protection from hordes of 
flies carried disease germ infection to food supplies, and 
mosquitoes were carriers of disease infection also. The lack 
of knowledge of these dangers caused many deaths of deli- 
cate mothers and little children. Since then a great reduc- 
tion has been made in the number of deaths by the improved 
methods and conveniences for caring for the sick, and pre- 
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venting the transference of diseases, and the modern com- 
forts in living obtainable by nearly every family. 

In those days consultations with, or assistance from, our 
colleagues was difficult to obtain because of the slow methods 
of communication and transportation, and all of us were too 
busy trying to make visits often enough to suit our patients 
or ourselves during epidemics which kept us from the office 
most of the time night and day. 

The six most prevalent diseases of a half century ago in 
Wisconsin, were, I think, typhoid fever, dysentery (bloody 
flux), pneumonia, diphtheria, pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
scarlet fever. These diseases often became epidemics as we 
knew nothing of their infective and contagious character 
and, therefore, did not attempt to prevent their spread in 
any effective way until the first crude attempts at antisepsis 
and quarantine were commenced in about 1885 in small 
towns and rural communities. The profession had accepted 
and believed the theory that decaying vegetation in the 
autumn and the so-called “malarial vapors” arising from a 
low stage of water in the streams were the unavoidable cause 
of the first two diseases mentioned and such cases of malaria 
as were still to be seen. All were believed rather complacently 
to be a dispensation of Providence that could not be changed 
by man. Nothing of the danger arising from food and drink 
contaminated with disease germs, the contagion from con- 
tact with contagious diseases, or the danger from bites of the 
malarial mosquito was known. Some of the doctors of that 
time have lived to do better work than they could do then 
because they have learned these things. The universal sym- 
pathy that all neighbors had for each other led them to heroic 
deeds of helpfulness (by willingly and innocently exposing 
themselves to the same infection) in caring for the sick faith- 
fully through long night vigils and the many days of help- 
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lessness in cases of typhoid fever, especially. Sometimes 
every member of a family was taken sick before any re- 
covered. 

The practice of obstetrics in those early days called for 
many hurried trips and required oftentimes all the skill one 
could muster to bring about a safe and satisfactory conclus- 
ion of the case because of the practice of much midwifery 
by women not qualified to care for such cases. They caused 
the delay of many valuable hours many times before the doc- 
tor was summoned. One doctor said to me, “When you go on 
such a call, go as fast as you can and take all the instruments 
that you have, because you are likely to need them.” It 
was true. 

During a very severe snowstorm of “blizzard” propor- 
tions, a woman was taken sick about 6:00 p.m. She was liv- 
ing in an isolated farmhouse with no near neighbors. Her 
husband, left her alone and walked to the nearest house to 
get some women to come, which they did, and also to get 
some one to go eight miles after a doctor. A crew of men 
with a team made as quick a trip to town as they could. I 
left immediately after asking them to get another doctor 
also, when I had found out that the woman had been found 
lying on the floor with convulsions. I reached the home at 
about 10:00 a.M., and the other doctor arrived at about noon. 
Before his arrival the delivery of twins had been effected 
(one of them died at birth, the other lived to grow up). The 
patient continued to have convulsions except when under the 
influence of chloroform. The other doctor advised bleeding, 
even then becoming obsolete. The woman died an hour later. 
I have never seen bleeding used since in any case. 

Two more cases illustrate the dangers of motherhood in 
those days. Called at daylight to a case twelve miles distant, 
I hurried there and found an old neighbor midwife who had 
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been in charge during the entire night. She frequently as- 
sured the husband that all was natural in the case, but the 
husband had noticed profuse bleeding and had sent for a 
doctor. A stillborn child was soon secured from the dying 
mother who succumbed a few minutes later for want of 
earlier proper care. For an exactly similar case I was sent 
for earlier. Aided by a small, timid, neighbor woman to give 
the chloroform, I stopped the hemorrhage by effecting a 
quick delivery of a stillborn child that could not be resusci- 
tated; the mother’s life was saved. 

The following case illustrates scores of similar ones. A 
husband drove in a jogging cart fourteen miles in the early 
spring, just as the frost went out of the ground, after a doc- 
tor to attend his wife in a confinement case. He was over 
four hours on the road getting to town, and I was about the 
same length of time reaching his home. But I arrived in 
time to care for the case. 

Without available hospitals, all accidents and emergency 
cases had usually to be treated where they occurred. ‘Twelve 
miles from town, with a farmer to give the chloroform, a 
hand was amputated, which had been mangled by the dis- 
charging of a shotgun, with the hand over the muzzle. A 
shoulder joint amputation was done by kerosene lamplight 
in a farm home. A galloping farm team came in five miles 
for a doctor in a case where a woman standing in ripened 
grain was caught by the outer end of a reaper sickle bar and 
had the tendo Achilles (heelcord) and about one third of the 
leg severed. The tendon was sutured with silver wire as a 
permanent repair, the operation taking place in her home. 

We used “real” and not estimated “horsepower.” Doc- 
tors generally drove the best road horses they could find. 
taking much pride in and good care of them. A variety of 
“rigs” was used. “Blazed trails” and bridle paths were event- 
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ually widened enough to become embryo highways through 
the timbered sections of the state. This made possible the 
use of the primitive, strongly and efficiently built buckboard, 
which was usually made of a thin, somewhat springy board 
fastened securely to the rear axle and to a crossbar attached 
to a large circle on the front axle. In the middle of the 
board was placed crosswise the full width of the board a 
box of proper height on which was a hinged seat. This made 
a storage place for the doctor’s equipment that he desired to 
carry with him, waterproof coat, etc. It made it possible 
for him to make his visits in a somewhat more comfortable 
way than the many hours each day that he had been spend- 
ing in the saddle. However, over rough roads and tree roots 
it was about as difficult to keep one’s seat as it would be on 
the back of a bucking broncho. Many a time I have seen 
the pioneer family physician drive his weary team to a hitch- 
ing post, mud spattered and spread over the entire outfit, 
including the doctor. He would be offered a lunch, and his 
team given a feed while he looked after the patient, then he 
would be on his way again, trying to catch up with visits 
which were then perhaps twenty-four hours or more overdue. 

Ordinary buggies, sometimes specially made to order, 
were used. Dr. Cummings had one with a narrow body and 
seat designed for one person. This reduced the weight and, 
therefore, the amount of power needed to propel it over the 
roads. While using it one day, he passed a very stout young 
woman. He stopped and asked her if she would like to ride. 
When she noticed the narrow seat, she seemed to be uncertain 
about accepting the invitation. Then the doctor tried to re- 
assure her by saying, “You can ride just as well as not, if 
you can stand ‘squeezing.’ ” 

I used a two-wheeled cart for one or two horses, with 
platform springs and a top which could be removed. It 
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was very light and easy to ride in. In winter we had the 
usual cutter, or a custom made sleigh for two horses. A 
friend of mine had a small top made with a board bottom to 
fit in the cutter seat. It had a bolt hole in the bottom and 
there was one in the seat to match, but no bolt in it. When 
I asked about it, he said that being loose it could be tipped 
forward against the dash when not in use. Borrowing it one 
day, I turned a corner too quickly and the cutter turned over, 
the top and I falling out together. When I told him about 
it, he said, “Have you learned why I did not use a bolt? 
I did not use one as it prevented the danger of being dragged 
along with the top by a frightened horse.” Before the end 
of my driving in the snow I used low detachable runners, 
fitting on the ends of the axles, when the wheels had been 
removed. This gave me the use of the top for protection and 
the springs for comfort. This rig could be turned out of the 
road in deep snow more easily, because of the shorter runners 
and could not be easily turned over, because the projecting 
axle ends were near the ground and long enough to touch it 
and act as a brace. 

A young boy arrived at the office one evening at about 
9:00 p.m. to secure help for his little sister who was very 
sick. It was in the spring when the roads were muddy and in 
the very worst possible condition. The only fresh team we 
had that could be used included a half-broken colt. He was 
not used to the mud and plunging about in it fell down three 
times on the trip. After a fifteen mile drive in a pouring 
rain, I arrived at 2:00 a.m. I remained there the rest of the 
night. The boy had been coaxed into staying with his ex- 
hausted horse in town all night. 

Each season brought its difficulties in travel. During a 
severe hailstorm the team could not be expected to take the 
severe punishment quietly, but ran down the road two or 
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three miles; one horse kept her head thrown over the other 
one’s neck much of the time, making it almost impossible to 
guide them. Seeing a barn in the distance close to the side 
of the road they were guided into its side for a “smashing 
stop.” 

On a very dark and rainy night driving down a steep slip- 
pery clay hill the holdback strap broke, and the buggy struck 
the horse. with full force. No blinders on the bridle per- 
mitted her to see what had happened, and my voice some- 
what quieted her. Reaching out with one hand and grasping 
the rim and a spoke of a rear wheel, causing it to slide, I 
managed to guide the horse across the road. I got out and 
repaired the harness and proceeded on my way; both the 
horse and I having greater confidence in each other. 

Crossing a large marsh on a narrow road at midnight 
when it was very dark, I encountered some material for rais- 
ing the roadbed which had been dumped in the middle of 
the road and not leveled off. One of my horses not fully 
broken, which had shown a disposition at first to kick in 
harness, now stumbled on the clods in the road and fell 
down. There were deep ditches of water on each side of the 
road. It could have been an unpleasant and even dangerous 
situation. Without blinders on the harness and in an open 
buggy, I attempted to quiet her with a steady voice. I had 
handled her since she was a young colt and succeeded. When 
I was confident that she would lie still, I unfastened the ve- 
hicle, pulled it away, and finding that nothing had been 
broken, hitched up again and was on my way. This hap- 
pened over a half mile from any house. 

In very hot weather we managed to put off long drives 
until night, if we could, as it was cooler for both men and 
teams; this gave us some more time in the office too. This 
plan, besides the other night calls, kept us out many nights in 
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succession during the busy times of the year, and we slept 
many miles on our way home. We usually kept one trusty 
team for night driving. They would follow along the road 
turning out their half of the road when they should, and 
never causing mishap. The nearer they came to home, the 
faster they would go, thus waking the driver. (No self-driv- 
ing auto has made its appearance yet.) 

Doctors paid their toll fees once a month for use of the 
bridges across the river, and were given keys so they could 
open the gates without waking the bridge tender. While 
crossing the shaky old bridge at Sauk City from Dane 
County on a very dark night in a heavy rainstorm, old Nan 
who had a mind of her own, refused to take a step on the 
bridge until I led her, then she followed me. The next day 
while the storm continued, a span of the bridge fell into the 
river with a man driving a single rig (the driver was saved). 

Sometimes creek banks were suddenly overflowed by 
heavy downpours of rain. The deeper channels crossing the 
road were bridged, and some of the roads across the valleys 
had been raised above the surface and in the high water deep 
ditches were formed on the side of the road. On a night just 
after dark, returning from a long trip on a June afternoon, 
I found the bridges in such a creek valley all submerged and 
the roadway covered with water. The water poured into the 
lower part of the cart body I was riding in. I stood up in 
the seat and, knowing that the road and bridges were in a 
straight line, sighted the farther bank as a marksman would 
and guided the horse safely across. As I was very tired, I 
became sleepy while driving over some sand hills and the 
small ravines between them. The torrents of water had 
washed out the sand at one end of a small wooden bridge 
over one of these “gullies” and a hole was formed about 
six feet deep and four feet wide. I was awakened by a sud- 
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den jolt to find that Nan had seen the hole in time to be able 
to jump it while on a run and take the cart with her. The 
incident was made plain when the scene was visited the fol- 
lowing day. When freezing weather followed high water 
and made quite thick ice over the top, and the water receded 
underneath over the shallow creek fording places, a horse 
might be sustained for a time and then the ice break in cakes 
small and large. No horse ever seemed to enjoy this kind of 
road; neither did the driver. 

The winter roads were another kind of a problem. Severe 
snowstorms were common, and the highways became drifted 
and blockaded. I carried a scoop shovel, sharp axe, and wire 
cutters in my sleigh all the time. I often shoveled through 
the drifts to road fences and let down the fences and drove 
through the fields. On one such trip I was from 8:00 a.m. 
to noon getting to a patient four miles distant, over a cross- 
road not much used. I arrived home at 4:00 p.m. to make 
another call in a hard snowstorm the same day. 

We often made use of a lighted kerosene lantern with a 
bright tin reflecting hood, which could be held between the 
feet under the real buffalo robe that many of us had to use 
in those days, which helped to keep the feet warm. At other 
times a wire spring at the back could be used to attach it to 
the dash for a driving light. One evening in below zero 
weather I made a trip of thirty-four miles with one team 
and returning home used another team at once to make an 
emergency call fifteen miles distant. By the next morning I 
felt as if I had had a busy night, and I think the horses felt 
the same way. 

Sometimes the doctor would closely question the tired 
hired man or neighbor boy who had worked all day and was 
sent to town after supper for the doctor, as to the urgency 
of the case. If he decided that an early morning visit would 
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do, he gave the man a bed, put his horse in his barn, and both 
enjoyed a few hours of needed sleep. Early the next morn- 
ing the doctor would take the man in his rig, the latter lead- 
ing his horse, and start on the postponed trip. When asked 
why he cared for the man and horse, one doctor answered, 
“To keep him from trying to get another M.D. to make 
the trip.” 

The winter traffic was.turned into a farmer’s gate who 
lived on a crossroad which was blockaded by snow drifts and 
went across some of his fields and those adjoining his land. 
He decided that this traffic had continued long enough and 
so closed the gate and put up the line fence again. I had an 
emergency call and opened the gate, drove by the house, and 
started across the field. He ran out and ordered me to turn 
back. I was not willing to do this, but drove on as fast as I 
could. He rushed into the house after a shotgun and came 
out again at once, chasing after me on foot. It was about 
thirty rods to the rail fence. I stopped, threw down a part 
of the rails, quickly cut a barbed wire rider and, jumping 
into the sleigh escaped just as he fired in my direction. None 
of the shot did any damage, but I went home another way. 

The most dangerous trip that I ever made was on a 
winter night when summoned to go ten miles in the country 
to see a desperately sick woman. I had my best matched 
team on a cutter and after driving about three miles over- 
took a farmer returning with an empty wood rack, at mid- 
night, quite intoxicated. He was driving a team of young 
horses. Owing to a heavy crust on the snow, the horses al- 
most refused to turn out in it and stay there, as it cut their 
legs at every step. So I asked the man, who was holding his 
team at a slow walk, to let me pass at points where short 
“turn out” places had been made the previous day, but in 
his maudlin condition it was “fun” to him to refuse. Finally 
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a country gristmill was reached where for considerable space 
the snow was tramped down. I had waited for this chance 
and giving my team the word, quickly passed him. However, 
my real trouble commenced then. As I drove on rapidly, 
I soon heard the other team thundering at a mad gallop 
after me, their driver, clearly visible in the moonlight, stand- 
ing up and with loose reins and wild shouts constantly lash- 
ing them with a team whip. I had to let my own team run to 
keep from being run over and trampled on by the excited 
horses; several times I forced my team out of the road to no 
avail, as the larger horses would blindly follow my rig. I 
was fearful now that snowballs on my horses feet might 
cause them to stumble and end the race in a fearful spill. 
My team still had the speed to keep out of the way. Finally 
the man following me reached his home and turned in from 
the road freeing me from further anxiety on their account. 
The people where I visited thought I had made a quick trip, 
and I surely had, especially over about four miles of the 
distance. 

In a night drive with Dr. Cummings on a very icy road, 
one of the team fell and wrenched one side of the pole loose 
from its attachments to the front axle. Springing to her feet, 
she and her mate started to run with the buggy zig-zagging 
about as much as a log chain might. The horses were finally 
stopped when they were guided into a fence. Not a word had 
been spoken durihg this time; when all was quieted, the doc- 
tor drolly said, “Rather a close call, hey?” 

Among the conscientious, sturdy, reliable, and industri- 
ous citizens of the community mentioned, were the pioneer 
Swiss immigrants and their American descendants, and 
many others from New York and New England.’ I want to 

21 wish to mention especially Dr. A. J. Ochsner, the celebrated surgeon of 


Chicago, and Judge Robert G. Siebecker of the Wisconsin State Supreme Court, 
who were natives of this community. 
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say that the reception by the community of a newcomer and 
the cordial, loyal, and lasting friendships formed there can 
never be forgotten and helped to make my stay there a 
bright chapter in my life. A very special friend was the 
young editor of the new local paper published there, who 
came to be a well known Madison newspaper man, lawyer, 
and orator of state and national reputation. I was honored, 
indeed, in having the friendship of Hon. Charles E. Whelan, 
of Madison, Wisconsin. 

The first authentic history that I can find of the com- 
ing of the first physician to permanently locate in south 
central Wisconsin gives the name of James Heath, who lo- 
cated in Monterey settlement in what is now Rock County. 
He came here with his family from Vermont. There is an 
interesting story of his attempting one dark night to ford 
Rock River on horseback. He was swept off his horse in the 
high water of springtime, but finally managed to reach the 
opposite shore. This shows how pioneer physicians endured 
all kinds of hardships that they might be of real service to 
their fellow men. 
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JAMES R. DOOLITTLE 


JAMES L. SELLERS 


CHAPTER V 


FINISHING THE WAR 


F™ up the ranks and press on the columns” was the policy 
which Senator Doolittle tried to popularize as a slogan 
in 1863. The senator was anxious to complete the war. His 
three sons had enlisted in the combat service, and the family 
had plenty of anxiety. The death of Henry on August 10, 
1862, was a heavy price for patriotic enthusiasm. Henry, 
the eldest child, had served as private secretary to his father, 
and in a number of respects appeared to be his father’s fav- 
orite son. 

War measures, practices, and policies occupied the major 
part of the Senate’s attention, and Doolittle was a continu- 
ous participant, promoter, and sometimes sympathetic critic 
of the government measures. When the army appropriation 
bill was before the Senate, he inquired if contracts were let 
for feeding soldiers in hospitals. The committee had no 
information, but the senator had manifested at least a 
healthy curiosity in the care of the sick and wounded.* 

When the conscription bill was before the Senate, he at- 
tempted to secure a clearer definition of the exemptions that 
should be permitted. During the discussion of the measure, 
a proposal to reduce the period of enlistment to two years 
was offered. The senator vigorously opposed the two-year 
period. He secured the adoption of an amendment which 


*37 Congress, 3 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, p. 447. 
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prevented a state from adding to its quotas of troops those 
recruited to its regiments from another state. The activity 
of Massachusetts in recruiting negro regiments in the South 
and from the border states was the occasion for such a pro- 
hibition. Her senators were sensitive in view of their much 
advertised liberalism in enlisting negro regiments.” 

Senator Trumbull had the novel idea of ending the war 
by a crusade against Richmond. He proposed to call for an 
additional 100,000 volunteers for one-hundred-days service 
and to thus end the war. Senator Doolittle criticized this 
proposal as too visionary to be effective and he maintained 
that it would prove most disastrous. The first Bull Run had 
afforded sufficient experience with that type of warfare.* 

The increase in the soldiers’ pay evoked a rather general 
discussion. Doolittle pointed out that in the occupied areas 
of the South there had been a considerable enlistment of 
colored men and at the same time the major portion of the 
colored population was being supported by the army com- 
missary. The white soldiers had to maintain their own fam- 
ilies on the same wage. In view of this discrimination to the 
disadvantage of the whites, he proposed to withhold $3.00 
per month from the pay of colored troops enlisted in the oc- 
cupied regions. It was argued that this was unfair to the 
unmarried colored soldiers. Senator Doolittle replied that 
while many of them were unmarried, they all (with rare ex- 
ceptions) had women and children. He was supported in 
this view by the border state men, but this drew heated re- 
torts from Sumner, Lane of Kansas, and Conness of Cal- 
ifornia.* 

The problem of the treatment of prisoners came before 


the senator both as an individual and a legislative matter. 
*38 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 122-126. 


* Ibid., 248-250. 
*Ibid., 638-641. 
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Relatives and friends of prisoners appealed to him to apply 
to the war department to secure exchanges.° The Senate 
discussed the question of the treatment meted out to Union 
prisoners in southern camps. It was charged that the South- 
erners were starving northern prisoners to death, and the 
demand was advanced that the North retaliate in kind. Doo- 
little said there were some practices—especially starvation— 
which he would not sanction by way of retaliation, but he 
favored conferring the power and leaving the responsibility 
for the details upon the president. 

The incapacity of the North to produce or to select a suc- 
cessful general had irritated the whole thinking public. Sen- 
ator Doolittle along with all his fellow citizens speculated 
upon the outcome of the various choices. His sons and officer 
friends in the army kept him informed on the current views 
of the various military careers. General Charles S. Hamil- 
ton and General Bragg being Wisconsin men carried on 
correspondence with the senator and frequently asked for 
some favor which they claimed, and in part paid for, by their 
confidences. 

As the war progressed Senator Doolittle became very 
enthusiastic about General Grant. When the bill for reviv- 
ing the rank of lieutenant-general of the army was before 
the Senate, he proposed to insert into the measure the pro- 
vision, “We respectfully recommend the appointment of 
Major General:U. S. Grant, of Illinois, for this position.” 
He was twitted by Reverdy Johnson of Maryland for aban- 
doning his principle of executive independence. The Senate 
did not warm to this proposal, and even its author’s en- 
thusiasm cooled upon second thought.® 


5James R. Doolittle Papers, November 16, 1864, Wisconsin Historical 
Library. 
*38 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 592-596. 
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The army patronage was a persistent topic. H. A. Ten- 
ney wrote an explanation of his dismissal as paymaster and 
wanted another position. R. A. Vilas in a succession of let- 
ters set forth his troubles and claims. Lucius Fairchild urged 
the claims of Paul Halverson and John N. Smith, soldiers 
in his command, for treasury agents with permits to trade. 
He was especially concerned that the approval of the sec- 
retary of the treasury be- secured for these appointments. 
He also attempted to commit the senator to the selection of 
Cassius for the next Wisconsin promotion to the rank of 
brigadier-general. However, he admitted that the request 
was almost presumptuous: “We shall not take it to heart 
if you do not decide that Cassius is the next man for... 
knowing as we do, that you have always been ready to help 
when, deserved.’ 

When things were not going well, the officers appealed 
to the senator for aid. In June, 1862, Colonel Halbert E. 
Paine sent an enclosure of documents which revealed the 
conditions in the army at New Orleans. He asked the sena- 
tor to secure a committee to investigate the conduct of Gen- 
eral Williams and at the same time to secure the transfer of 
his own regiment to another command.*® 

A letter to E. McDonnell in 1864, gave a graphic account 
of conditions at Baton Rouge. 


The officials one and all, are so engrossed by thought of speculation . . 
that they cannot, except by repeated urging attend to the legitimate 
business of their respective offices —What think you of 15 government 
scows going out one night to supply the rebels with goods? . . . What 
do you think of 8 or $10,000 made out of a yearly salary of $1,800?° 


Such information was disquieting and made it difficult for 
the senator to approve the conduct of all the departments, 


* Doolittle Papers, August 20, 1864, Wis. Hist. Library. 
* Tbid., June 4, 1862. 
* Ibid., January 5, 1864. 
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even though he had adopted a policy of standing by the ad- 
ministration. 

As chairman of the committee upon Indian affairs many 
details of the relationship between the two races required 
careful study and in addition he was forced to determine 
upon a policy toward the Indians. Petitions for relief of 
either whites or Indians resulting from losses upon or near 
the reservations had to be examined and disposed of by the 
committee. The senator attempted to be fair and just, but 
it can hardly be maintained that he applied the same stand- 
ards of equity to red and white men alike. He maintained 
that the Indians were a dying race. The whites were mani- 
festly destined to supersede them, and he would not attempt 
to retard the process. He believed that the placing of Indian 
affairs under the war department was desirable because the 
Indians as warriors respected military men.*° 

The committee on Indian affairs revised the appropria- 
tions of the Senate finance committee in their Indian appro- 
priation bill. In June, 1864, Senator Doolittle offered and 
secured the adoption of twenty-two amendments adding 
$515,182 to the sums reported by the finance committee. 
These appropriations involved several extensions of the 
Indian service and a number of relief expenditures arising 
from unforeseen exigencies of weather and wars. Debate 
arose chiefly over the addition of a sum to make up interest 
on unproductive stocks in which Indian funds had been 
invested.** 

Senator Doolittle offered a resolution providing for a 
special joint committee of the two houses of Congress to 
investigate the attack on the Cheyenne Indians in the Terri- 
tory of Colorado under Colonel Chivington. He also pro- 
posed to suspend the pay of the entire command until the 


38 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part iii, p. 2873. 
™ Thid., 2848-2850, 2869-2878. 
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report of this committee was received.'* He reported the 
bill for the creation of Indian Territory as a political organ- 
ization in 1865. The bill introduced an element of our repre- 
sentative system among the Indians. Doolittle especially 
defended the prohibitions against the Indians selling their 
lands or contracting debts."® 

Senator Doolittle’s ideas upon currency and banking 
were not strictly orthodox. .The influence of the Jacksonian 
bank war was still strong with him. Sumner proposed war 
upon the state banks. This Doolittle opposed with vigor but 
he also supported the national bank program. He recognized 
the danger of redundant and irredeemable currency. He 
raised a serious question about the soundness of our banking 
system. This statement in a measure reveals his stand: 


. the whole secret of this paper money banking is nothing but a con- 
trivance to get interest on what men owe instead of interest on what they 
lend; it is to exchange their [the bank’s] notes without interest, to get 
other men’s notes with interest. It is the highest privilege that ever can be 
given to a monopoly in the world, and a privilege which ought to be 
looked upon with considerable jealousy when we are thus parceling it 
out among certain favored individuals to exercise this right among the 
people.'* 


In protecting the public interest Senator Doolittle asked 
that the national banks be forbidden to charge excessive rates 
of interest and that Congress tax the paper issues of both 
national and state banks to keep the quantity of currency 
down to the business requirements. He approved the secur- 
ing of bank note issues by deposited public securities. How- 
ever, if the state bank currency was to be retired, he pre- 
ferred to replace it by greenbacks rather than by notes of 
the national banks. His legislative proposals to achieve these 
ends were rejected.”® 


™38 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 256-257, 326-327. 
% Ibid., Part ii, pp. 1021-1028. 

™“ 38 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part iii, p. 2127. 

% Tbid., 2127, 2145, 2174-2181, 2206. 
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On the increased tariff rates which it was alleged would 
be disastrous to business because of existing contracts, Sen- 
ator Doolittle proposed to add to the contract price the addi- 
tional tariff, and he quoted the British law as a precedent 
for this action. Other senators manifested a friendly in- 
terest in the proposal but did not adopt it as a part of 
the measure.’® On the internal revenue bill he offered a num- 
ber of amendments bearing on the conduct, responsibilities, 
and reports of the collectors." 

While the war problem occupied the main attention of 
the Congress, there were the additional civil matters of busi- 
ness. Senator Doolittle as chairman of a conference com- 
mittee of the two houses reported a bill fixing the terms of 
the federal circuit and district courts in the Northwest.’* He 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the construction of a sub- 
marine cable from Baltimore to Galveston touching the coast 
at the important towns.'® Wisconsin’s share of the funds 
from the sale of public lands within the state had been long 
overdue owing to protesting claims lodged by a canal com- 
pany. Her two senators joined in an effort to make the Sen- 
ate act upon the matter by special order. They encountered 
stubborn opposition from Senators Sherman and Fessenden, 
but through persistence secured a favorable consideration. 

The usual problems of patronage were constantly re- 
appearing. The war had multiplied the positions to be filled. 
The election of: Senator Howe in 1861 had placed Doolittle’s 
chief competitor in the Senate where the two were forced to 
share the patronage. Naturally, many of Doolittle’s strong- 
est political enemies were recommended by Howe for ap- 
pointments. Some of these had abused the senator publicly 
and in the press. While he was not personally greatly con- 


* Tbid., Part ii, p. 1933. 

137 Congress, 3 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 508-509. 
* Ibid., Part ii, p. 1301. 

* Thid., 1496. 
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cerned about this, his supporters raised questions and offered 
objections. The senator was often torn between these con- 
tending forces. At such times he probably valued the ad- 
vice of his political manager and supporter, John Tapley, 
above that of any other local politician. 

Probably the senator’s most valuable assistance to the 
northern cause was his unwavering support of President 
Lincoln. Early in the summer of 1864 there was much un- 
certainty about the outcome of the fall election. The north- 
ern military victories had not yet demonstrated the success of 
the Lincoln administration. In May of that year a mass 
meeting at Springfield, Illinois, was addressed by Senator 
Doolittle. He was preceded in his address by Governor 
Yates of Illinois who had expressed doubts as to the continu- 
ation of the Lincoln administration. Senator Doolittle’s 
opening declaration of faith, proclaimed in his great trump- 
et-toned voice was, “I believe in God. Under Him, I be- 
lieve in Abraham Lincoln.” His enthusiasm for Lincoln 
swept that whole audience of 20,000 people and it swept 
many other audiences throughout the North and Northwest 
where he campaigned for the administration.”° 

Senator Doolittle’s confidence in President Lincoln was 
based upon an intimate acquaintance and a high respect for 
his character. He was especially intimate with Senator 
Browning who was an almost daily visitor at the White 
House.*’ The Christian virtues of honesty, patience, persis- 
tence, and charity which the president displayed in such a re- 
markable degree especially appealed to the Wisconsin sen- 
ator. He believed in the president and the cause and he was 
especially vigilant to give the president the practical legis- 
lative support which would make his work effective. Senator 


* Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
* The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, ed. Pease and Randall (Spring- 
field, Ill., 1927), i, 370, 548. 
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Sumner proposed to delay consideration of the army bill 
by common consent in order to repeal the Fugitive Slave 
Act. Senator Doolittle objected that the army measure was 
the more urgent and essential measure. Sumner retorted 
that he (Doolittle) was the only senator who wanted te 
make a plea for slave hunting. Senator Doolittle defended 
his judgment with reason, and his Massachusetts associate 
could charge him only with want of “practical patriotism as 
well as practical sense.””* 

Senator Wade charged Senator Doolittle with conspir- 
ing with President Lincoln to prevent the passage of the 
Louisiana Reconstruction Bill in the Senate in order to re- 
lieve the president of the embarrassment of a veto. The 
Wisconsin senator in turn designated his Ohio associate as 
the Pontius Pilate of the nation. The controversy was very 
bitter. For some time thereafter each senator denied that 
he recognized the existence of the other.** 

Some senators felt that Doolittle went out of his way to 
defend the president. It must be admitted that he was ever 
ready and consistently loyal. It may well be doubted whether 
there “was another senator who stirred as many voters for 
the president during the campaigns, or who as regularly 
answered the roll calls in support of administration policies 
as Senator Doolittle did. His was a record of persistent 
and unwavering support. 


* 38 Congress, I° Session, Congressional Globe, Part iv, pp. 3128-3129. 
38 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, p. 660. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SEEING AND HEARING EMINENT PERSONS 


| chapter will demonstrate how an individual in the 
humbler walks of life, residing in an American urban 
community, may come into contact, directly and indirectly, 
with distinguished personages in the various important call- 
ings of life and even with world celebrities. 

The American people, more especially those living in 
the larger cities, have the opportunity to see and hear many 
of the statesmen and celebrities of their time. The political 
campaigns, state and national, bring presidential candidates, 
cabinet officers, senators, congressmen, and governors upon 
the scene in parades and public demonstrations where the cit- 
izenship can see and hear them. The American boy, who is 
alert and curious, usually sees things which are not so obvi- 
ous to the stationary bystander. When the parade is moving 
along the street, the street gamin marches alongside of the 
drum major, and when an outdoor mass meeting is staged, 
he manages to be where he can see things at a close range, 
and where propriety forbids the adult to edge in. He man- 
ages, somehow, to be just where the celebrities can best be 
seen. If necessary, he will climb a tree or a telegraph post, 
in order to see the parade. 

It was the privilege of the boys of our neighborhood to 
see the doings in the town. Living as we did on the main 
thoroughfare, we did not miss anything worth seeing. If I 
was unable to climb a tree or a lamp post, I was at least able 
to sit at a second-story window and see the parade go by. 
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Thus, it was my privilege to get a glimpse of General Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, General William T. Sherman, and other nota- 
bles of their time as they passed in parade on East Water 
Street. 

In subsequent life, remaining in the very center of the 
community activities through a newspaper career and the 
many contacts such a career affords, it not only became my 
privilege to meet many prominent statesmen and diplomats, 
but also great ecclesiasts, lecturers, actors, and educators. 

Press Club as Entertainer. One of the most interesting 
institutions in Milwaukee has been and still is the Press Club. 
It not only stimulates a fraternal spirit among the local news- 
paper workers but it extends hospitality to the distinguished 
guests who visit the city. Every such visitor signs his name 
in white chalk on a small blackboard. A large collection of 
these autographs graces the walls of the Press Club rooms. 
As a member, it has been my privilege, extending over many 
years, to meet a large number of celebrities. Let me enu- 
merate some of them. 

Among them were Presidents Grover Cleveland, Wil- 
liam McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover. 
Diplomats, jurists, and statesmen, including such men as the 
Hon. James Bryce, British ambassador; Count von Bern- 
storff, German ambassador; Charles E. Hughes, chief justice 
of the United States Supreme Court; William G. McAdoo, 
secretary of the treasury under the Wilson administration; 
William Jennings Bryan, candidate for the presidency; 
Alfred E. Smith, former governor of New York and candi- 
date for the presidency on the Democratic ticket; and many 
others of a similar or lesser prominence. 

Among the artists and actors, who came to the club 
rooms, were Enrico Caruso, Signor Pietro Mascagni, John 
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Philip Sousa, David Warfield, Robert Mantell, De Wolf 
Hopper, Sol Smith Russell, and others. There were arctic 
explorers, such as Commander Robert E. Peary, Roald 
Amundsen, and Fridtjof Nansen; sportsmen like John L. 
Sullivan, Sir Thomas Lipton; heroes of the West, Buffale 
Bill; heroes of the air, including Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Count E. G. von Hiinefeld, Captain Fitzmaurice, Maitland 
and Hegenberger; Post and Gatty; the head of the United 
States Army, General Arthur McArthur; Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, the publisher; Opie Read, Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley, writers, etc. 

Remarkable Course of Lectures. One of the finest de- 
partures in the direction of adult education ever inaugurated 
in Milwaukee consisted of a course of lectures excelling in 
point of speakers and subjects. The lectures had their be- 
ginning in the month of October, 1875, ran through the en- 
suing autumn and winter season and were continued for sev- 
eral seasons thereafter. A group of citizens, organized un- 
der the name of the “Sunday Lecture Society,” conducted 
the course at the Academy of Music (located on Milwaukee 
Street, between Wisconsin Avenue and Michigan Street), 
on a nonprofit basis. The lectures were called at three o’clock 
every Sunday afternoon, and a nominal price of admission 
of fifteen cents was exacted. The theater was usually crowd- 
ed to the doors. I do not believe that I missed a single lec- 
ture. 

The men and women who appeared on the rostrum were 
unquestionably the most eminent and talented of their time. 
Among the names of the lecturers, I recall the following: 
Bayard Taylor, Wendell Phillips, Charles Stewart Parnell, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Tilton, Will Carleton, 
John B. Gough, Mark Twain, Fred Douglas (colored), 
J. G. Holland, James Parton, Moncure D. Conway, George 
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Kennan, De Witt Talmage, Robert Collyer, Ann Eliza 
Young (nineteenth wife of Brigham Young), Robert G. 
Ingersoll, James 'T. Fields, Belva Lockwood, Susan B. An- 
thony, Phoebe W. Couzina, Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and others. 

Seeing Dramatic Plays. It was in 1870 that I saw the 
inside of a theater for the first time. I was then fourteen 
years of age. The play was Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I hated the 
villain, and loved old Uncle Tom. I cried over sweet Little 
Eva. It all seemed so wonderful that the story of life in the 
South before the Civil War could be reénacted so vividly and 
so effectively. Then, too, I saw Rip van Winkle and his dog 
Schneider, and Dickens’ Oliver Twist. 

It was not, however, until two years later after my return 
to Milwaukee from Mineral Point, Wisconsin, that I at- 
tended the theater once more, but it was not until 1874 that I 
attended with regularity and a certain zest and eagerness. 
That year I saw Joseph K. Emmett in Fritz Our German 
Cousin; Salvini, the great Italian tragedian, in Elizabeth, 
Queen of England; J. H. Haverly’s minstrels; Buffalo Bill 
(William F. Cody) in Scouts of the Plains; Pauline Lucca 
in Italian opera, playing the leading parts in Faust, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and The Huguenots; Sam Sharpley’s minstrels; the 
Great Hermann, the magician, etc. 

Among the stage shows which I saw in 1875 were Frank 
Mayo in Davy Crockett; Anna E. Dickinson in Joan of Arc; 
Kiralfy Brothers in Around the World in Eighty Days; 
Tony Pastor in Ups and Downs in New York Life. That 
year, I also saw, for the first time, P. T. Barnum’s circus and 
the great showman himself. 

Among the stars, who came in 1876 worthy of mention, 
were Kate Putnam in Fanchon, the Cricket and Jane Eyre; 
John T. Raymond in Colonel Mulberry Sellers; Lawrence 
Barrett in Julius Caesar; and in 1877, Charlotte Thompson 
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in Miss Multon; Den Thompson, Joshua Whitcomb; 
Joseph H. Keane in Rip van Winkle, Richelieu, and Ham- 
let; Kate Claxton in T’'wo Orphans; Rose Wood in Frou- 
Frou, Camille, and London Assurance; Emma Abbott, 
Annie Louise Cary, and Ole Bull in concert. 

In looking over my notes and records, covering the actors 
and actresses that I saw during my youth, I find for 1878, 
the following: Madame Janauschek in Brunhilde; Fanny 
Davenport as Rosalind in As You Like It; Mary Anderson 
in Lady of Lyons; Helena Modjeska in Camille; Frank 
Mayo in Davy Crockett; Pat Rooney in his Irish sketches: 
Aimee and Digby V. Bell, opera singers; Sol Smith Russell 
and Buffalo Bill, the western scout. That year Ben Seery, 
the champion skater, made his first appearance, and the 
Edison phonograph, the new talking wonder, was exhibited 
at an admission fee of twenty-five cents. In a faint manner 
it recited a few sentences from “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

The following year, 1879, brought for the first time John 
McCullough, the tragedian, who appeared in Othello, Rich- 
ard III, Julius Caesar, Gladiator, and Damon and Pythias; 
Madame Janauschek came again, and this time in Mary 
Stuart, Lady Macbeth, Deborah the Jewess, and Mother 
and Son; Mary Anderson also came again in the character 
of Julia in The Hunchback and in The Countess; Milton 
Nobles, who engaged in melodrama, appeared in The 
Phoenix and in A Man of the People; Lawrence Barrett in 
Hamlet, Julius Caesar; and Adelina Patti in concert. I also 
enjoyed the rare privilege of seeing Edwin Booth portray 
the character of Iago, in the later seventies, but do not recall 
the exact year. Nor do I recall the year I saw Eleonora Duse, 
the great Italian actress, with her company at a Chicago 
theater. 

During the period of their popularity, I saw and heard 
the great revivalists, Moody and Sankey; such popular ora- 
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tors as Chauncey M. Depew and Bourke Cockran; the 
famous dwarfs, General Tom Thumb and Minnie Warren, 
his wife; Dr. Mary E. Walker, the woman suffragist and 
pioneer in wearing men’s attire; Emma Goldman, the notor- 
ious woman anarchist. 

Daughter of Fabricius. In the spring of 1902, Austria’s 
leading tragedian, Adolf von Sonnenthal, played a guest en- 
gagement at the Pabst Theater. It had been told that one 
of the most difficult parts in the entire range of dramatic ef- 
fort is that of the leading character in the play entitled The 
Daughter of Fabricius. It is that of a man who has spent 
the greater part of his life behind prison walls. In a rage 
of jealousy, he had killed his sweetheart, and was sentenced 
for the period of his natural life. After many years of penal 
servitude, however, he was given his freedom. Here the play 
begins. Among actor folk, it was held that no man could 
faithfully portray the character unless he had a prison record 
behind him, or had spent much time in association with con- 
victs. , 

I witnessed the play and was much impressed with the 
marvelous ability of the great actor. But the real treat came 
when, on the following morning, I was unexpectedly thrown 
into personal contact with him. It was on a train going to 
Chicago. I was introduced to Adolf von Sonnenthal, a man 
who had reached the age of sixty, and possessed a tall figure 
and impressive ‘personality. There was a peculiar charm in 
his voice and manner. He was equipped with a memory, I 
was informed by some of his admirers, that enabled him on 
twenty-four hours’ notice to assume the leading part in some- 
thing like one hundred and fifty standard plays. The part 
of Fabricius, however, was not attempted until he had spent 
many hours behind prison walls in association with convicts. 

He demonstrated that the actor instinct was ever with 
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him. On the train, in the same parlor car we occupied, was 
Archbishop Katzer, of Milwaukee, on his way to Europe. 
He was surrounded by a group of young priests from Wis- 
consin, who accompanied him to New York. The scene at- 
tracted the actor. The manner of the aged and venerable 
ecclesiast, and the homage paid him by the young clerics held 
his attention. No doubt in his repertoire, there were char- 
acters and situations such as he now witnessed. The inter- 
view, which I secured with the distinguished actor, was soon 
published in the Evening Wisconsin. 

Prince Henry of Prussia. No conquering hero of old 
ever entered the gates of a city with greater pomp and ac- 
claim than did Prince Henry of Prussia when he visited Mil- 
waukee (March 4, 1902). Never in the history of the city 
had a foreign visitor been received with greater enthusiasm. 
Great crowds awaited the prince upon his arrival at the 
Union Station, and the streets were lined for miles with 
people who wanted to get a glimpse of old-world royalty. 

The prince and his escort, together with the local author- 
ities, sat in open carriages drawn by prancing horses, driven 
about the main streets of the city, and thence to the Exposi- 
ion Building where an enthusiastic weleome was voiced in 
both oratory and song. The speakers were John Johnston, 
a prominent banker, who possessed vigor and eloquence as a 
public speaker, and the charm of a fine Scotch burr, follow- 
ed by Mayor David S. Rose and the Hon. Peter V. Deuster. 
Emil Court represented the German veterans. The latter 
two spoke in German. Local singing societies provided the 
vocal music. Alvin P. Kletzsch presided. 

The prince was tall and spare of figure, wearing a full 
beard, greatly resembling the present King George of Eng- 
land. The general comment, as he was being driven through 
the city, was that Mayor Rose, who sat beside the dis- 
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tinguished guest looked more princely than did the prince 
himself. 


In the evening, there was a banquet at the Hotel Pfister. 
Never had a more sumptuous dinner been prepared. The 
price per plate was $50. The richest foods and wines were 
dispensed. The climax of the evening was reached when a 
speech by Prince Henry was rendered in the English 
language. He proceeded to his task in a modest manner, cau- 
tiously reading his lines from manuscript in a soft conversa- 
tional tone, and manifesting a strong German accent. The 
guttural “R” was in evidence. Having in my possession a 
copy of the speech I reproduce it herewith: 


Gentlemen: I will occupy your attention for but a few moments, as 
I am a trifle hoarse, having lost something in this country, namely, my 
voice, which I hope, however, to regain. 

I have heard it acknowledged by you, as well as by others that the 
development of Milwaukee is due largely to the German element among 
your citizens, a statement which fills my heart with pride and gladness, 
inasmuch as I look upon this German element as being one of the strong- 
est ties between Germany and the United States. (Great and continued 
applause. ) 

I doubt not that those of German descent will in the future as in 
the past, be a credit to that country which they proudly call their home. 
(Applause. ) 

The merits of the City of Milwaukee are known; its industrial pro- 
ducts are recorded; not so, however, with one point which I could not 
help noticing in passing through the crowded streets of the city today— 
in brief, the charming, handsome, sweet, and pretty faces belonging to the 
ever-fair sex (great applause, cries of “well, well, well” and “bravo’”) 
which are abundant in this city. (Continued applause.) 

Allow me to drink to the health and prosperity of the lovely city 
of Milwaukee! 


Nearly thirty years later, namely in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1929, I found myself in Hamburg, Germany. Here I 
met a number of distinguished Germans, and among them 
Director Haller, of the Hamburg American Steamship Com- 
pany, who informed me that Prince Henry was his most 
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intimate friend. The prince lived on an estate near Ham- 
burg, and had for several years been in failing health. He 
died two years later. His nephew, Prince Louis Ferdinand 
von Hohenzollern of Prussia, grandson of the former Kaiser 
Wilhelm, visited Milwaukee and Madison in the month of 
September, 1933. He was the guest of honor at a number 
of social functions. 

Arctic Explorer, Fridtjof Namsen. After the great 
arctic explorer, Fridtjof Nansen, had made his most thrill- 
ing expeditions in search of the North Pole, he entered upon 
a lecture tour through the United States, visiting Milwaukee 
among other cities. It was here that I met him at a reception 
tendered him at the Hotel Pfister. He proved to be a man of 
medium height and slight build, and was hardly of the 
physique that one would credit with being able to brave the 
rigors of an arctic region. 

A delegation of Norwegians had come to extend their 
greetings to their illustrious countryman. They were non- 
plussed when they learned that Nansen would not shake 
hands with anybody. He was in evening dress, spoke Eng- 
lish with fluency, and was quite affable. Whenever anyone 
extended a greeting hand to him there was embarrassment. 
He refused to respond. 

His lecture at the Pabst Theater proved highly instruc- 
tive and interesting. He answered an important question 
which had been frequently asked. What benefit is it to man- 
kind to know just what the North Pole looks like? Why sac- 
rifice human life in explorations that can result in nothing 
more than the sight of ice and snow and a frigid temperature ? 

Nansen’s answer in substance was that knowledge en- 
riches the mind and dignifies the man who should know all 
about the globe he inhabits. Nothing should.remain a mys- 
tery. The North Pole does not offer gold or diamond mines, 
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but the enrichment of human knowledge is more precious 
than physical treasure. It is knowledge that makes man self- 
reliant and self-assertive. To know what the North Pole 
really is and means adds to the storehouse of human knowl- 
edge and thus to the sum of human efficiency. 

The Milwaukee Press Club entertained Roald Amund- 
sen, a famous arctic explorer when I was privileged to join 
in an intimate chat with him. Dr. Cook I also met at the 
Press Club, who claimed that he had visited the North Pole 
and whose claims were later discredited. The Club also en- 
tertained Commodore Peary, the American who was the first 
to visit-the spot known as the North Pole. 

Caruso and Mascagni. On one of my ocean journeys, on 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II, returning from Europe to the 
United States in November, 1905, a group of fellow pas- 
sengers selected me as chairman of an entertainment com- 
mittee. It was planned to stage a concert on Captain’s 
Night for the benefit of the Sailors’ Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund. The prospect of arranging a fine program seemed 
most promising. 

The passenger list included a number of the most famous 
artists of their time. There was Enrico Caruso, the world’s 
greatest tenor; Signor Scotti, the Italian baritone; Madame 
Johanna Gadski, an opera star; Gerhardi, the celebrated 
Belgian cellist; Herr Dippel, the German tenor; and others. 
The program, however, did not progress as was originally 
planned. 

When I approached Caruso, Scotti, and Gerhardi, they 
were engaged in a game of poker, which was illuminated 
with hard liquor. Caruso promptly refused to comply with 
my request that he participate in the program. He contend- 
ed that it would take ten days before the American whiskey 
he had consumed would evaporate sufficiently to enable him 
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to sing. Scotti pleaded the same excuse. Be it said to his 
credit, that Caruso attended the concert and dropped a hun- 
dred franc note into the basket when a flock of pretty girls 
moved among the audience to take up a collection. It was 
the largest single contribution received that night. 

Gerhardi, the cellist, contended that he could not unpack 
his instrument. Exposure to the moisture of the ocean air 
would ruin it. Dippel, the German tenor, pleaded mal de 
mer. The ocean had robbed him, he claimed, of everything 
that was near and dear to him, even his voice. Therefore, 
he could not sing. Madame Gadski was the only one among 
the famous stars that appeared on the program, which, in 
the main, was made up of lesser lights in the art world as 
reflected in the passenger list. 

The first time I heard the beautiful Intermezzo, taken 
from the opera entitled Cavalleria Rusticana, I was thor- 
oughly charmed. It seemed to bear the most heavenly strains 
I had ever listened to, and it has since remained one of my 
favorite musical compositions. 

In connection with this Mascagni masterpiece, I am re- 
minded of an amusing incident, which I encountered on an 
ocean steamer going to Europe. The ship’s orchestra was 
playing the composition when an Austrian tourist, whose 
acquaintance I had made during the journey tugged at my 
coat sleeves, and remarked: 

“You hear that moosic? That’s Mashkani’s Intermettso! 
Mashkani found an olt Italian song, and he took the thema 
of that song and made the Intermettso, which is fine moosic. 
But, all his other moosic is moosic mit de one ear in, and de 
other ear out!” 

Whether this unique criticism was justified, or not, I 
have never been able to say. Mascagni certainly deserved the 
undying gratitude of the music-loving world for the wonder- 
ful legacy he has conferred upon it. 
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Some years later, it was my privilege to meet in person 
Signor Pietro Mascagni and to spend a delightful evening 
with him (January 7, 1903). He was a guest at the Milwau- 
kee Press Club, where he was free from professional re- 
straint. He had mastered enough English to enable him to 
enter into the good-natured banter and social jabs so char- 
acteristic of a newspaper crowd. 

His companion, an Italian artist from Chicago, picked 
up a mandolin and began to play the Intermezzo. Immedi- 
ately Mascagni hopped to the piano, and played the ac- 
companiment, at the same time vigorously puffing a cigar. 
His manner was that of a playful youth who enjoyed him- 
self immensely. In face and features he was more clearly the 
Celtic than the Latin type. 

The Famous Christus Lang. It has been said that no 
one who has ever portrayed the Christus in the Oberammer- 
gau Play has as yet excelled Anton Lang in the majesty, 
impressiveness, and beauty of his characterization. In face 
and figure, beauty: of voice, the power to affect gentleness 
and humility, and yet rise to the highest flights of dramatic 
fervor, he was exceptionally well equipped to play the part. 
His features were regular and pleasing and seemed to de- 
note the perfect man. 

He played the part of Christ for the first time in 1900. 
I'saw him in the Passion Plays of 1910 and 1922. Thus, he 
appeared during three different seasons. It was my privilege 
to be lodged at his home during each of my visits to Oberam- 
mergau and thus to enter upon terms of friendship with 
both Herr and Frau Lang. I shall not enter upon any de- 
scription of the well-known Passion Play, but rather tell 
of my impression of Anton Lang, outside of the great 
drama. 

It was during the summer session of 1910 that I arrived 
at Oberammergau at about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
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After getting settled upon the choice of a lodging and an 
admission ticket for the next day’s performance, I mean- 
dered to the great barn-like playhouse. Chorus singing was 
clearly heard on the outside, and it was known that the day’s 
performance was about coming to a close. 

Suddenly the big doors swung open on all sides of the 
huge structure and tremendous crowds of people emerged. 
The day’s performance was ended. I happened to find my- 
self with a group of some thirty tourists at the stage en- 
trance, and watched the men, women, and children who had 
participated in the play, as they filed out into the street. 

The attention was directed to a tall, handsome, bearded 
man as he came out of the stage exist. He wore a short 
black coat and a jaunty black Alpine hat, moved along with 
youthful grace and vigor, and with a smile upon his face 
saluted the tourists right and left. It was Anton Lang, the 
leading man in the Passion Play! 

As he walked down the village roadway on his way from 
the playhouse to his home, all eyes were upon him. The tour- 
ists that now crowded the roadway stepped to one or the 
other side and thus made a clear path for him. Germans of 
the Catholic faith would reverently greet him with the salu- 
tation, “Gelobt sei Jesus Christus” (Blessed be Jesus 
Christ), to which he would respond by saying, “In Ewigkeit, 
Amen” (Now and Forever, Amen). 

There was something about this scene that impressed me 
with exceptional force. Here was a simple village potter, 
who impersonated the greatest historic figure the world had 
ever known. No actor had ever been intrusted with a more 
attractive and, at the same time, a more important part. He 
had been tempted again and again to sell his art. The Ameri- 
can movie houses offered him millions if he would portray 
the Christus on the screen. But he firmly declined to com- 
mercialize his prestige, his personality, his dramatic skill. 
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All this he dedicated to the glorification of his religious faith 
and the service of God. The vow taken by his forefathers, to 
present the Passion Play every decade in gratitude for being 
saved against the horrors of the plague, had become a sacred 
trust, which he guarded against any and all temptations. 

What a splendid man! High-minded, unselfish, self-sac- 
rificing! Clinging to an ideal, he demonstrated to the world 
that there are some things in life finer and more precious and 
worth while than riches and the trappings of earthly pomp 
and power. 

Anton Lang never received more compensation for his 
services than a potter’s wage. In 1922, Frau Lang confided 
to me the fact that for that year he received less. He played 
the exacting and difficult Christ part in seventy perform- 
ances and received exactly seventy cents for his work. This 
was due to the inflation, which followed the World War, 
and caused the Passion Play to become a financial failure. 

The last time I visited the Langs at Oberammergau was 
in the month of February, 1929. The village was buried in 
a mantle of ice and snow. The Langs were at leisure and 
entertained me handsomely for a whole day and evening. 
Herr Lang is a genial, companionable man, who loves his 
friends, and who is most appreciative of those who come a 
long distance to visit him. 

During this visit he became quite reminiscent, and de- 
scribed his audience with Pope Pius [X, who had conferred 
upon him the Knighthood of St. Gregory the Great, the 
highest distinction which the church confers upon a layman. 
The Pontiff appreciated the villager’s visit and expressed 
his fondness for him by stroking Lang’s cheek, and con- 
ferring the Papal blessing upon him. 

When I informed Anton Lang that I, too, had been 
honored with the Knighthood of St. Gregory the Great, he 
stared at me for a moment with an expression of complete 
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surprise. What distinctive service could an American have 
performed that would win for him such a high honor? For 
the moment he was mystified. 

Then he rushed with outstretched hands toward me. “I 
welcome you, Sir William George,” he exclaimed with en- 
thusiasm. “We are now fellow Knights, and brothers!” 

Since then he has remembered me with cards and letters. 
These were written both in English and German. Frau 
Lang, before her marriage, lived for two years in England, 
and speaks the language of that country quite fluently. She 
also taught her husband to speak English fairly well. My 
conversations with the Langs, however, were usually con- 
ducted in the German language. 

During my last visit at Oberammergau, someone snapped 
a picture of Anton Lang and myself. The photograph shows 
one person wearing the picturesque long hair and beard pop- 
ularly worn by men two thousand years ago, and the other 
the trimmed head and beard worn by the gentlemen of a 
modern day. 

Ambassadors Bryce and Bernstorff. During the period 
that the Hon. James Bryce served as British ambassador to 
the United States, he was for one day, February 10, 1909, 
Milwaukee’s guest of honor. The dinner reception tendered 
him at the Hotel Pfister, and the sight-seeing trip through 
the city were entrusted to my charge. Being the author of 
the American Commonwealth, the best treatise on the gov- 
ernment of this country, Mr. Bryce came in the capacity of 
both diplomat and author. 

After the dinner meeting, he expressed the desire to re- 
main another day as my guest. He wished to learn certain 
facts regarding the city, its economic, civic, and social life. 
Incidentally, he confided to me the fact that his work on the 
American Commonwealth was incomplete without a chapter 
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on the commercial bodies exemplified throughout the United 
States under the name of “Chamber of Commerce.” He 
expressed the belief that these nonpolitical bodies, promot- 
ing as they do economic activities and the betterment of civic 
and social interests, did much to stabilize government and 
general advancement. 

He was particularly interested in learning how the work- 
ing classes.of Milwaukee lived, their home environments, 
social diversions and contacts, and recreational pursuits. He 
marvelled at the fact that so many homes in Milwaukee were 
equipped: with all the modern conveniences, such as hot- 
water heaters, indoor bath and toilet facilities, central heat- 
ing systems, washing machines, pneumatic carpet sweepers, 
and the like. 

At another time, Count von Bernstorff, the German am- 
bassador, was the guest of the city. Again I was in charge 
of the arrangements. During his visit, I came into more 
than casual and formal touch with him. It happened, how- 
ever, immediately after the beginning of the World War 
that I was delegated by a group of Milwaukee citizens to 
call on him at Washington. The purpose of the visit was to 
impress upon him the expediency of exerting himself in his 
capacity of German ambassador to discourage all anti-Amer- 
ican outbursts on the part of the German-born in this coun- 
try. The United States had not yet entered the World War, 
and it was felt: that above all things racial prejudice and 
rancor should be avoided. 

Ambassador Bernstorff believed the caution to be most 
timely. “I am not as apprehensive about the American atti- 
tude toward the German-born of this country, as I am about 
the dangerous utterances made by the German-born against 
America. In New York City some painful things occurred 
recently. It is these that have caused me to worry consid- 
erably.” 
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Entertaining a Notable German. It fell to my lot some- 
where along in the late nineties, in the fall of the year, to 
entertain a distinguished German manufacturer who had 
come to the United States on business engagements. An in- 
cident connected with this visit is recited here because it 
demonstrated a viewpoint on a phase of American political 
life. It so happened that on the day of his arrival in Milwau- 
kee a national election was in progress. 

“The people of the United States are today electing a 
president who shall rule the country for four years,” he said. 
“T should like to learn how such an election is carried on.” 

In response to his request, I explained to him in a gen- 
eral way the method and manner of choosing the chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation, and then proceeded to initiate him into 
the practical phase of an American election day. Being 
chairman of the Democratic county committee, I was in 
touch with those in charge of the several down town pre- 
cincts and able to take my visitor into several voting booths. 

Here I introduced the visitor to the political characters 
of the day, some of them ward heelers of the rough and ready 
type, and brought him into the center of election clerks, in- 
spectors, and challengers. He saw how ballots were marked 
and deposited, and was quite thoroughly familiarized with 
the mysteries of an election booth. Everybody was courteous 
and jovial, and treated the German most handsomely. 

At night I took the visitor to the popular down town 
saloons frequented by politicians, including Weber and 
Stuber’s, John Koerner’s, and others. The streets presented 
an animated night scene. Great crowds gathered about the 
newspaper offices where the election returns were thrown 
upon large white screens. Gradually these crowds became 
noisy. There were cheers, boisterous remarks, and some 
heated arguments. Here and there some of the younger 
element engaged in fisticuffs. A few damaged ears and 
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some bloody noses were in evidence. At the sight of these 
our German visitor became alarmed. 

“There will be a revolution before morning,” he ex- 
claimed. “I want to go back to my hotel. I hope it is a safe 
place for the night.” 

“Calm yourself, my friend!’ I said. “There will be no 
revolution. You are as safe here as you would be in your own 
home in Germany. Come to my office tomorrow morning, 
and we'll talk things over.” 

Bright and early next day he called. It was a beautiful 
morning. The street traffic throughout the city had once 
more assumed its orderly gait. Peace and quiet reigned 
once more. 

“As I walked along the streets,” said my German visitor, 
“T noted that most of the people were in smiles. Can it be 
possible that everybody was on the winning side of yester- 
day’s election?” 

“No, indeed!” I replied. “The Republicans won, and the 
Democrats lost. But the Democrats smile and say, ‘Let the 
Republicans have it this year. But, wait, in four years from 
now we'll lick hell out of them.’ And so everybody, winner 
and loser, is in smiles. The man elected president of the 
United States has the good will of all the American people, 
regardless of party affiliation.” 

The great lesson here afforded lies in the efficacy of 
obedience to the voice of the majority. If the democracies 
of the world could heed this lesson, there would be no revo- 
lutions or dictatorships. The cohesive power of the Great 
Republic must be found in the sportsmanship which obtains 
in American political life. Elections are fought with energy 
and enthusiasm, but when the vote is cast every citizen goes 
back to his daily avocation, confident that the newly chosen 
ruler of the White House will administer the affairs of the 
nation in the interest and welfare of all the people. 
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The Great Irish Sportsman. In the month of October, 
1906, I was the recipient of an invitation to attend a dinner 
in Chicago given in honor of Sir Thomas Lipton. The in- 
vitation was prompted by the fact that on the week follow- 
ing (October 16) the distinguished guest was to be enter- 
tained by the Association of Commerce in Milwaukee. I was 
in charge of the arrangements. 

That year the great Irish sportsman was entertained by 
many commercial bodies in the Midwest. His manager ar- 
ranged the itinerary and sent out the dates of arrivals and 
departures. Everybody enjoyed meeting the big, jovial 
sportsman, listening to a description of the more exciting 
yacht races, and expressed admiration for Lipton’s efforts 
in making each new Shamrock a better yacht than the Amer- 
icans had built. While Lipton never conquered the Ameri- 
cans, he won their admiration and good will. Somehow I 
got the notion that the manager who arranged the itinerary 
incidentally exploited the great sportsman as a means of 
popularizing the use of Lipton’s tea in this part of the world. 

The Great Zeppelin Hero. The man who brought the 
dirigible airship, Graf Zeppelin, to its highest stage of per- 
fection and demonstrated its possibilities in trans-ocean 
travel, Dr. Hugo Eckener, was a guest in Milwaukee in 
the late twenties. It was my privilege to meet him in person 
and to hear him in a public address. 

There was something fascinating in his discussion on the 
future of sailing over and under the clouds, and the Zeppel- 
in’s supremacy in world travel. There was something in 
Dr. Eckener’s address which impressed me even more. It 
was the vigor and mastery demonstrated by the speaker. 
He was at once charming and convincing. No German 
speaker that I had ever listened to impressed me more pro- 


foundly than did Dr. Hugo Eckener. 
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Dignity of a British Court. Among the distinguished 
foreigners whom it has been my privilege to entertain, was 
Justice Lansdown of the Supreme Court of Capetown, 
South Africa. He came to Milwaukee in the summer of 
1931 to enter his son Leonard for an engineering course at 
Marquette University. He proved himself a courteous gen- 
tleman, quite English in manner and speech. In the course 
of an evening dinner we swapped stories, and the distin- 
guished jurist demonstrated quite an understanding for 
American humor. He reciprocated by telling some English 
stories. Among them I recall the following: 

A case came up for trial in the Supreme Court presided 
over by Justice Lansdown at Capetown in which a man and 
wife contested the division of property involving some 40,000 
pounds. The husband was represented by four barristers 
to argue his case, while the wife had employed an equal num- 
ber of lawyers. 

The case dragged on for one whole day. The barristers 
quarreled and quarreled, becoming at times extremely acri- 
monious and irritating. Towards the close of the afternoon 
the husband lost his patience and cried out in a loud voice: 

“To hell with the judge; to hell with the lawyers! Maria, 
let’s go home and settle it between ourselves!” 

This breach of the proprieties of a British court of law 
caused a sensation. One of the barristers arose with solemnity 
and said: 

“Your Lordship, this man has grossly insulted the sacred 
dignity of a British court. He has rendered himself guilty 
of contempt of court, and should be severely punished.” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” replied Justice Lansdown. 
“What this husband said is the first sensible thing I have 
heard in this court today!” 

Winning Fame in London. Two Wisconsin men, Gor- 
don Selfridge, of Ripon, and Ralph D. Blumenfeld, of 
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Watertown, won name, fame, and wealth in London, Eng- 
land. One was the founder of the great Selfridge depart- 
ment store, and the other the manager of the London Ev- 
press, one of the most popular newspapers in that city. 

Gordon Selfridge secured his training with Marshall 
Field and Company of Chicago. He established himself in 
London, introducing American methods in the conduct of a 
department store, and reared it to tremendous proportions. 
The idea of housing under one roof a series of stores, and 
selling a great variety of goods at popular prices appealed 
to the English public. These American methods included a 
liberal use of printer’s ink and the arts of publicity. 

Ralph D. Blumenfeld was trained in the newspaper busi- 
ness in Chicago and New York. The New York newspaper 
with which Blumenfeld was connected sent him to Ireland to 
distribute a fund to alleviate suffering, which had been col- 
lected in the United States. It was while he was thus en- 
gaged that he became connected with the London Ewpress, 
recently acquired by a wealthy Canadian. Blumenfeld con- 
ceived the idea that by infusing the staid English publica- 
tion with that enterprise and energy, which characterized the 
American newspaper, he could win success. He was not mis- 
taken in his guess. The publication readily became one of 
the most popular newspapers in London. 

One day I was a guest at the Blumenfeld country home, 
located in the beautiful County of Kent, some twenty miles 
south of London. He had acquired an old English mansion, 
which he equipped with all the modern improvements, en- 
riching the historic estate with utility as well as beauty. 

It so happened that the Gordon Selfridge family, to- 
gether with a young Russian prince, came to spend the day 
with the Blumenfelds. I was impressed with the personality 
of Selfridge. He proved to be a tall man of distinguished 
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presence and manner. It was his regular custom to wear a 
black Prince Albert coat and a tall silk hat. 

In the course of our visit, I expressed pride in the fact 
that two Wisconsin young men had come to the world’s 
greatest city and compelled Dame Fortune to smile upon 
them. 

“Well, Mr. Bruce, let me tell you something,” said Self- 
ridge, with a mischievous glint in his eye, “I have thus far 
been unable to make any money. That highway robber who 
runs the London Express charges me so much for his adver- 
tising, that I am still a poor man.” 

“If you are being robbed,” I suggested, “Why don’t you 
appeal to the courts of law? The English courts are famous 
for the manner in which they dispense justice.” 

“That’s true!” replied Selfridge with a chuckle. “When 
an Englishman robs another Englishman, the courts of law 
punish the offender, but when an American robs another 
American, they simply compliment the robber. And so 
Blumenfeld continues to rob Selfridge!” 

Christening an Ocean Liner. The Hamburg American 
Steamship Company announced that one of its new ocean 
ships was to be named The Milwaukee. The distinction thus 
conferred upon the metropolis of Wisconsin was duly appre- 
ciated by its citizens, and the common council planned some 
way of recording its appreciation. Upon my suggestion it 
was decided to present the ship with a large oil painting. 
The subject of the painting was the “Bay of Milwaukee,” 
which had frequently been compared with the beautiful Bay 
of Naples. Thus, Louis Mayer, an artist who had been born 
and reared in Milwaukee, but who now lived in New York, 
was commissioned to do the art work. 

The common council then appointed a delegation consist- 
ing of Mayor and Mrs. Daniel W. Hoan, Hon. Cornelius 
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Corcoran, president of the Council, and wife, Alderman 
August Strehlow, William George Bruce, president of the 
Milwaukee Harbor Commission. The party left for Ham- 
burg, Germany, arriving there in time for the launching of 
the ship, which took place on February 20, 1929. 

The special task assigned to me throughout our visit in 
Germany was that of chaperon and interpreter. None of the 
party, with the exception of Alderman Strehlow, could 
speak a word of German, or had ever seen Germany. Situa- 
tions arose where my familiarity with the German language 
proved most helpful. 

The hotel people of Germany usually speak English. 
This applies also to some of the higher government officials. 
The latter are able to extend words of welcome to American 
visitors in the English language, but it so happens, too, that 
after they have extended a formal greeting their knowledge 
of English is pretty well exhausted. 

This was particularly the case with Dr. Loeb, President 
of the German Reichstag, who greeted the Americans in a 
pretty speech, delivered in fluent English. When we entered 
into an exchange of views on conditions in Germany and 
the United States, Dr. Loeb had to rely upon an interpreter. 
This also applied in a somewhat lesser degree to Dr. Boess, 
the burgomaster of the city of Berlin. Dr. Peterson, burgo- 
master of Hamburg, however, possessed a complete mastery 
of English. 

The hospitality extended to the Milwaukee delegation 
was a most hearty one. The hotel accommodations, train 
service between Hamburg and Berlin, automobile service, 
and the like were provided by the Hamburg American 
Steamship Company. The press manifested considerable 
enterprise in publishing matter about the new ocean liner 
and the Milwaukee delegation. At one time, twenty news- 
paper cameras were aimed at our party. 
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At the launching, Mrs. Agnes Hoan served as the 
sponsor and baptized the ship before it slid into the water, 
by breaking a bottle of German champagne over the bow, 
and saying “Ich taufe Dich, Milwaukee.” Great crowds 
gathered at the Voss and Baum shipyard to witness the 
launching. 

In the evening there was a festive banquet given at the 
Atlantic Hotel. The painting, showing the bay of Mil- 
waukee, graced one of the walls of the banquet hall. After 
two brief speeches, one by Dr. Cuno, president of the Ham- 
burg American Line, and another by Mayor Hoan of Mil- 
waukee, the party dispersed to gather about individual tables, 
and to mingle in social visits. The keynote of the evening 
was “Milwaukee one of the finest cities in the United States.” 
I had the honor of escorting Frau Voss, wife of the great 
ship builder to the banquet table, and to remain her compan- 
ion for the occasion. She spoke English fluently and proved 
herself a charming hostess. 

John Philip Sousa. I was brought into intimate contact 
on several occasions with John Philip Sousa, the great com- 
poser of martial music and leader of a popular orchestra. 
One of these consisted of a dinner given in honor of the 
bandmaster. I was chosen toastmaster and had the privilege 
of sitting next to him during the dinner. But there were 
other social hours during which we exchanged views and re- 
views quite freely. In one of the several confidential chats 
I had with him, Sousa told me that he was born in one of the 
poorer districts of New York, that his father was a Portu- 
guese and his mother a Bavarian. Both were opposed to his 
becoming a musician. He loved the violin and his ambition 
was to become a composer. 

In speaking of musicians he told me that out of every 
hundred of those who played in orchestras and brass bands 
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more than fifty were “home grown,” or self-educated. A 
certain fraction had taken lessons in instrumental music 
and a very small percentage had been trained in regular 
schools of music. Only about 1 per cent had ever received 
instruction in the art of composition and the higher realms 
of music. 

The Sousa of 1900 and for twenty years thereafter 
wore a full black beard, parted at the chin. The actors on 
the vaudeville stage used to impersonate Sousa and burlesque 
his whiskers and his peculiar manipulation of the baton. 
One night in a New York vaudeville, thirty chorus girls ap- 
peared, dressed in imitation of the popular bandmaster. All 
wore full beards, parted in the center. All swung batons in 
the manner of Sousa, burlesquing or exaggerating his pe- 
culiar swing of the arms and hands. At the time I first came 
into contact with Sousa he had shaved his beard and simply 
wore a cropped moustache. This gave him a more military 
appearance and one which was far better suited for a band- 
master. 

Sousa was quite popular in Milwaukee. He brought his 
orchestra every season for many years, until the end of his 
career. When his popularity began to wane in other Ameri- 
can cities, he still drew large crowds in Milwaukee. 

In recognition of that popularity the city council passed 
a resolution making “John Philip Sousa an honorary citizen 
of Milwaukee.” I was delegated to present to him an en- 
grossed volume, containing the resolution and a long list of 
signatures. The presentation was made during a concert 
evening at the Milwaukee Auditorium. The Milwaukee 
Sentinel of December 3, 1928, contained an illustration 
showing the bandmaster receiving the official document. It 
bore the heading, “Sousa Marches into the City’s Heart.” 

During one of our heart-to-heart chats, he manifested a 
sudden interest in my person. “If you would shave your 
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beard and clip your moustache we would look like twin 
brothers,” he said laughingly. “We are of the same size and 
weight, same age, the same oval face, forehead, and color of 
eyes and hair.” 

There was a decided difference, however, when it came 
to the quantity of hair on our heads. While his hair had 
thinned out considerably, I possessed a liberal tuft on top of 
my head. 

Later on a series of articles written by Sousa appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post in which he told the story of 
his professional career. I read these with intense interest 
not only because I had met him but because there was a pe- 
culiar charm about the man and his art. When I hear a 
Sousa march, I am not only thrilled but there comes to my 
vision the memory of a wonderful man whom it was my 
privilege to know, and to love and respect. It is not claiming 
too much to hold that his stirring marches will live and en- 
thuse and thrill many generations yet to come. 

John L. Sullivan, Prize Ring Hero. There was a time 
when the popular street expression was, “Here is the hand 
that shook the hand of John L. Sullivan.” It so happened 
that I was privileged to meet the greatest of American prize 
fighters, both at the beginning and at the close of his remark- 
able career. And what a contrast! In his youth an Apollo in 
form and figure. In old age a bulky, clumsy mass of flesh 
and bones. 

Immediately after John L. Sullivan conquered Jack 
Kilrain and became the hero of the hour he was booked in 
Milwaukee for a friendly sparring match. He came to the 
office of the Milwaukee Sentinel where I was employed and 
personally invited me to witness the bout which was staged 
at the old Academy of Music. 

Here was a handsome giant who bubbled over with geni- 
ality and good fellowship. Later I spent an evening with 
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him at the Milwaukee Press Club in company with other 
newspaper men. I could well understand why he should 
become the idol of the sporting world. He was not only the 
greatest fighter of his time but there was something about 
him that drew men to him. While he was true to the type of 
men in his calling, inclined to a certain brusque directness 
and to ungrammatical language, he was simple, warm- 
hearted, and congenial. 

His Boston admirers presented him with a belt studded 
with diamonds costing something like $150,000. He opened 
a saloon in New York City where the belt was constantly on 
exhibition. During one of my visits in New York City I 
called at the saloon but the diamond belt was no longer on 
exhibition and John L. Sullivan was not in. Later it devel- 
oped that the diamonds were gradually dissipated and the 
wonderful belt became a thing of the past. 

The last time I saw John L. Sullivan was under circum- 
stances that gave me a genuine shock. It was at the Beaver 
Dam County Fair that the one-time prize fighter appeared 
in a sparring match. In place of the youthful Apollo of a 
former day, I now saw a fat old man. The handsome black 
moustache of three decades ago had grown into a white wal- 
rus decoration. His body stripped to the waist displayed an 
ungainly human hulk. Poor John had declined in fame and 
fortune and was now obliged to exhibit himself at county 
fairs and cheap vaudevilles to eke out a living. No hero of 
the American prize ring had wealth showered upon him more 
liberally, and none spent vast sums more recklessly than he. 
His career ended in poverty. In conclusion it may be said 
that in the galaxy of prize fighters the name of John L. Sul- 
livan arouses more admiration and enthusiasm than any 
other. 

Buffalo Bill and General King. It was one of those de- 
lightfully cozy evenings at the Press Club. Buffalo Bill 
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(William F’. Cody) and General Charles King were the hon- 
ored guests. 

My admiration for Buffalo Bill had its beginning in the 
stories of frontier life which appeared in such lurid form 
in the dime novels and juvenile literature of an earlier day. 
Then came a time when Buffalo Bill appeared in person as 
the central attraction in the wild-west shows bearing his 
name. What a marvelous figure he presented on horseback, 
as he dashed along cracking his weapon into a band of hostile 
Indians. 

When: I met Buffalo Bill at the Press Club, he still re- 
tained that grace of figure and dash of manner which had 
always characterized him. I had seen him in one of his per- 
formances during the day, and admired his classic counten- 
ance, his picturesque hair, and his heroic poise. 

It was a hot summer’s night when he entered the rooms 
of the Press Club. He wanted a cool glass of beer and a 
restful chair. Both were placed at his disposition. And now 
came a disillusion. The long hair, which extended so luxuri- 
antly to Buffalo Bill’s shoulders, proved to be a wig. He 
took this off, and threw it upon a chair near him, exposing a 
shiny, round bald head. Only a narrow fringe of gray hair, 
extending from ear to ear, covered the back of his head. 

The two, Buffalo Bill and General King, became reminis- 
cent. They had met back in the seventies, when General 
King served in the United States Army protecting the white 
settlers on the frontier against the Indians. Buffalo Bill 
served as a scout. 

General King gave a graphic description of Buffalo Bill 
in action. He saw him in the heat of battle, bringing murder- 
ous Indians to the ground. It seems that someone during 
those days sought to discredit Buffalo Bill’s services to his 
country. General King became a strong champion of the 
great scout, attesting to his bravery and heroic services. 
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Monarchs of the Air. After Post and Gatty, heroes of 
the air, had completed a successful flight around the globe, 
they were entertained by various cities throughout the 
United States. A group of Milwaukee aviation enthusiasts 
provided entertainment for them, which included a dinner 
party and a drive about the city. At the dinner it became 
my lot to deliver the address of welcome, and to discuss the 
import of their achievement. The address apparently im- 
pressed the aviators and when the ride about the city was 
engaged in both Post and Gatty requested that I occupy a 
seat between them in the automobile. The reason for this re- 
quest, I learned later, was prompted by the fact that these 
young adventurers desired advice and counsel at the hands 
of an older person. They confided their problems to me. A 
book-publishing house sought to negotiate the publication of 
a book manuscript which had been written for them by a 
newspaper man. A newspaper syndicate had offered to en- 
ter into a contract for the publication of a series of articles 
based upon their experiences. What ought they to do? My 
experiences in the publishing field enabled me to give them 
sound advice in the problem that confronted them. I held 
that just for the moment they were like a skyrocket that had 
just exploded and was displaying its brilliant colors in a 
night sky and then was bound to come down like a black 
stick. The world applauds Post and Gatty today, and will 
forget them tomorrow. Close the book-publishing and news- 
paper contracts as soon and as advantageously as possible. 

It seems that both Post and Gatty were young men of 
limited education and quite poor. They knew how to operate 
an airplane but beyond that they knew very little else. They 
were in a daze as to their success and unable to understand 
that the acclaim they now enjoyed would be of short dura- 
tion only. Outside of a workshop and the interior of an air- 
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plane box, they knew nothing about contacts with men and 
affairs. Gatty expressed the desire that I might be with him 
every day and advise him step by step in his future move- 
ments. Both Post and Gatty were bewildered over the ap- 
plause that was accorded them and unable to determine how 
to commercialize their remarkable achievement. 

I have since learned that they secured only a few thou- 
sands out of, their efforts. After reimbursing their financial 
backer and discovering that the returns for the publisher’s 
sales and the syndicate articles were quite meager, they 
found themselves poorly compensated. 

It was my privilege to meet in person Miss Amelia Ear- 
hart (Mrs. Putnam), who after her Atlantic Ocean flight 
became a great heroine throughout the United States. Her 
Milwaukee enthusiasts arranged a big dinner in her honor. 
I was chosen to deliver the address of welcome and to inter- 
pret and exalt her contribution to the prestige and glory of 
American womanhood. In commercializing her achievement 
she has been in better luck than Post and Gatty. 

Baron von Hinefeld, Captain Koehn, and Fitzmaurice 
were received by the Milwaukeeans with great enthusiasm. 
There was a drive about the city and a festive evening din- 
ner. The baron proved a great exception to the aviation 
heroes I had thus far met. He was a man of fine culture and 
high ideals. 

America’s Great Labor Leader. For a period of some 
twenty years I attended in the capacity of a delegate the 
annual convention held by the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. These conventions were usually held at Washington, 
D.C. On the closing night there was a banquet at the Willard 
Hotel, and the speakers’ list included cabinet officers, sen- 
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ators, and foreign diplomats. Sometimes the president ap- 
peared for a brief address. 

It was at gatherings of this kind that I saw and heard 
Samuel Gompers, the labor leader, a number of times. He 
impressed me as a man of unusual ability and force. In his 
addresses he dignified the cause of labor and commanded 
for himself the admiration and respect of those who listened 
to him. Gompers was an English Jew who had begun life as 
a cigarmaker and followed that occupation for some years 
upon his arrival in this country. He was a masterful speaker 
and in every sense a real leader of the working classes. 


[T'o be concluded | 
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DIARY OF THOMAS WOODWARD WHILE CROSSING THE 
PLAINS TO CALIFORNIA IN 1850 


June 7" Started about 2 oclock for The Purpose of 
Reaching Water Before the heat of ‘The Day The Country 
Being a perfect Dreary Desert filled all over with nothing 
But deadly alkali springs and Poisonous Matter after 
Traveling about 7 Miles Trough as Desert a country as it is 
Possible to imagine we came To a singular Rang of Rocks 
Runing nearly North and South for a great Distance and 
With as much Regularity as a Wall it has a good Deal 
The appearence of The great Wall of china as I have seen it 
in Drawings after Passing this 2 Miles we came To an- 
other Alkali spring and Swamp which formed a Runing 
Brook of Tolerable clear looking Water But The Bleaching 
Bones of Dead animals is a Proof of its Deadly effects 
Therefore Beware not To be Deceived by it here is no 
water for 26 Miles but what is Poisonous Therefor Turn 
not from the Road in search of water Butt Make Willow 
Spring with The water you Bring with you if Possible 
some says acids is acure for it Just as much so as all other 
I expect nostrume is for Deadly Poisons we made a small 
Brook To the left of The Road in about other [MS blank] 
and after Traveling about 3 miles farther up The Ravien 
and hill we made Willow Spring a noble spring clear Pure 
water Runing out of the Side of The hill which was a 
great Reliefe Both To us and The Horses as They had 
little of anything To eat or Drink since we left The Platt 
after Resting Them a While we ascended a long hill from 
The Top of which we had a fine view of The Sweet Water 
Range of Mountains covered on The Tops with snow 
after Decending into a kind of Plain of sand with a thin 
covering of Wild sage and artemesia which nothing of the 
animal kind can nor will eat we had to cross a verey Bad 
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slough and in about 4 Miles from here we struck a small 
creek of water To The left of The Road But it must be 
used very causiously we Then struck grease Wood creek 
its Banks is steep The Road is still sandy and Bad and 
The Day very hot ‘The fine sand Rises in clouds enough 
To suffocate anything and all This with any quantity of 
such in The Mountains close to you we incamped for 
The night To The left of The Road Miserable enough hav- 
ing [traveled] 32 Miles Today 

June 8" Started This Morning about 5 oclock and 
After Traveling about 4 miles we came To The Alkali 
springs and Lakes ‘The ground for a great extent is cov- 
ered as white as snow with carbonate of soda or saleratus in 
some Places from 3 to 4inches thick all The Water Round 
here is highly Poisonous Therefor Must be avoided _ it 
is situated in a valley Between The Mountains after 
Traveling 4 Miles on a heavy Dusty Road we struck Sweet 
Water at Independence Rock _ it is well worth The atten- 
tion of The Traveler on account of its singular appear- 
ence There is a good Many names Marked on it _ it 
consists of an enormous Mass of granit and on The 
North Side of Sweet Water close ‘To The River which is 
[MS blank] and about 2 feet Deep if not fordable here 
‘There is one a Mile higher up which is not quite so Deep 
after crossing To The South Side The Road still continues 
verey Sandy and heavy The Botom Totaly Destitute of 
Timber But with a Thick growth of Wild sage and artimesia 
which indeed is our only dependence for fuel in These Re- 
gions The whole hemed in with enormous naked Montains 
of granite covered on The Tops with snow we incamped 
for The Day about 12 oclock on The River near The Devils 
gate which is five miles above Independence Rock and which 
gave me a good oppertunity of examining it The Rock 
is a singular fissure Trough which The River forces its way 
The walls are Perpendicular four hundred feet high and com- 
posed of granite _ it is quite Narrow and a good distance 
Trough it which gives it an awfuly forbiding appearence and 
on This account arises its name we made 9 Miles To Day 

June 9" Started This Morning about 6 oclock and 
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Traveled up The Bottom The Roads verey heavey & 
sandy Wecrossed several small creeks and alkali swamps 
some of Them strongly charged with alkili which makes 
Them Dangerous ‘The mountains By The side of The 
stream is enormous Blocks of Granite and Rises Boldly up 
To The Clouds in all kinds of Fantastic Shapes which makes 
The scenery naked Nobly Romantic we incamped for 
The Night on The Rivier having [traveled ]22 Miles Today 

June 10 Started This morning about 5 oclock and 
crossed Sage Creek and more alkali swamps about 8 
oclock we crossed Bitter Cotton Wood Creek _ it is a small 
Stream of Tolerable good Water The Road sand and 
heavy ‘The Mountains still continue enormous Blocks of 
naked Granite without a particle of vegitation on Them 
We Crossed The Sweet Water about 10 oclock The ford 
about 3 feet deep we had The wagons Beds To Raise and 
in a mile and a half we crossed it again _it was a little 
Deeper here _ be carefull here about any Water That is 
not Runing in The River’ we now left The Stream and 
Traveled over a verey heavey sandy Road for 8 Miles when 
we struck The River again we have a glorious view of 
The Rocky Mountains clad in eternal snow as far as The 
eye can Reach They seem To Tower up To The verey 
heavens we incamped for The night on The River and 
cooked with Wild Sage after making 23 Miles 

June ll" Started This morning about 6 oclock The 
Road still Sandy and heavy after Traveling six miles we 
came To The Ice Spring and alkali Swamp you can find 
Ice all Round by Digging from 18 Inches To 2 feet deep 
but here is no Water That is fit to use after This The 
country got More Broken and hilly we struck The Sweet 
Water about 12 oclock after Traveling 16 miles without 
water we forded it here _ it is 40 feet wide and 2 feet deep 
we ascended a hill a mile & a half high we Then Traveled 
a verey Broken Country for 4 or 5 miles when The Sweet 
Water [appeared] again it came on verey windy and 
wet which compeled us to incamp for The night we made 
about 21 Miles Today wild sage to cook with 
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June 12" Started This morning about 5 oclock and 
Traveled near 3 Miles up The Stream Then struck over as 
Rugged Broken Mountainous Country as it is Possible to 
imagine We passed several small Lakes and swamps 
strongly charged with alkili must be avoided — we struck 
a [word deleted ]of Sweet water Willow Creek about noon 
it is 16 Miles Distant from The Main Stream where we left 
But in This Distance we passed some springs and creeks of 
Tolerable good water we Then moved on ‘The Coun- 
try still Barren and Rugged and in 7 miles struck The main 
Sweet Water _ it is 3 Rods wide and from 3 to 4 feet Deep 
we incamped on it for The night we made about 25 miles 
To day and cooked with willows & wild sage we have 
Passed Trough considerable snow To day and The whole is 
one white mass on The Rocky Mountains which we are now 
amongst 

June 13" Started This Morning about /2 Past 5 
oclock and after Traveling some verey Rough Road we 
struck The Summit of The South Pass in about 9 Miles __ it 
is not known exactly where The Presise Point of culmina- 
tion is _it is suposed To Lay Between 2 gravel hills called 
The Twins There is a spring about a quarter of a Mile To 
The North of The Road after Traveling about 5 Miles 
farther we incamped for The Night on The Pacific Springs 
and creek useing wild sage for cooking we made about 
13 Miles Today ‘The Pass is about 19 Miles Wide with- 
out any gorge like appearance The view from it is Rather 
Limited The Mountains on each side of it is covered with 
snow ‘There is considerable wind Blowing and The Snow 
is Driving on Them as Dry as if it was The midle of Janu- 
ary I have frequently heard it said That there was no dew 
here nor on The uper Platt But This is false we have had 
as much all The way as you generaly have in Wisconsin 
The Nights has been nearly always cold and windy and 
The Days often, so To[o] 

June 14" Started This morning about 5 oclock and 
crossed Pacific Creek here we had To fill The casks with 
Water There Being none for The Next 23 Miles Past 
a verey singular looking Mountain ‘To The left where we 
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are Traveling The country is not quite so Broken But The 
Wind River Mountain to The Right is a Tremendous height 
Some of Them according to Freemont [Frémont] is 1000 
feet above The snow level old winter seems here 'l'o hold 
absolute sway it frose The Water in The Buckets last 
night over /2 an inch Thick and it is miserable cold all The 
Day The Snow Driving with fury on the Tops with a cold 
Wind and Rain here we crossed Little Sandy about 3 
oclock it is a Tolerable sised stream of good water Re- 
member There is none Between here & The Pacific creek 
we now Traveled over a Broken Country for other 7 miles 
when we came to Big Sandy we incamped on it for the 
night and cooked with Wild sage verey little grass we 
made about 28 Miles Today 

June 15" Started This Morning about 5 oclock The 
night having Been a hard frost we struck out for Green 
River Trough a Desert of 40 Miles There is not a Drop 
of water for that distance But Alkali and no grass of any 
account it is all one Wild Dreary Waste of Broken hills 
and valleys with hardly sufficient sage To make a fire look 
which way you will you are surounded with Mountains cov- 
ered with snow ‘The day has been verey Cold with a strong 
stormy Wind from The North we have suffered severly 
after a wearisome Days Travel we arrived on Green River 
about 12 oclock at night Miserable enough we made 40 
miles To day 

June 16 it Being Sunday and Cold and windy we 
Remained here for the Day There is a good many Wig- 
wams of Shoshones or Snake Indians They seem To be 
verey friendly The stream is nearly one Hundred yds 
Wide and at The Present not fordable There is a ferry 
about 3 miles Lower Down established By The Mormons 
for which They charge 7 Dolers for a wagon and one doler 
for a horse so we concluded to fix The Wagon Beds and 
ferrey our own 

June 17° commenced at Daylight To Cross and got 
every Thing safely over and encamped for The night on 
The opposite side 
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June 18 Separated [sic] it had been last night 
about 2 or 3 inches of snow so we Remained Till noon we 
Then started and Traveled Down The side of the River for 4 
or 5 Miles 'Then over high Blufs for 5 more when we struck a 
good large Creek of water with Tolerable good grass on it 
we incamped here for the night and cooked with Willows 
We made about 10 or 11 Miles To day 

June 19" Started This Morning a little after 5 oclock 
it was a hard frost last night ‘Traveled we over a Broken 
Mountainous country with narrow valleys we have fallen 
[in] with several small snake village To day ‘There is 
Tolerably good grass [in] The narrow valleys and a good 
many fine springs But beware of alkali as There [are] a 
good many both springs and ponds stronglly charged with 
it inone gorge Today I Reconed To Six Dead animals in 
3 Miles we incamped for the Night on a Fork of Green 
River close To a snake village we had wild sage to cook 
with we made 22 miles To day 

June 20" Started about 5 oclock The country [is] 
as Rugged [as] it Possibly can be Indeed it Seems im- 
possible to get any kind of acarrage over Them The Tops 
Loaded with enormous masses of snow while ‘The narrow 
Valleys is nearly fit to suffocate a person with heat we 
crossed another Fork of Green River about noon _ several 
Snake Villages on it They do not seem to be generaly so 
large as The Crow or Sioux we now acended a verey 
high Peak from of[f] The Top we could See The snow 
Below us on The hills in every Derection The grass and 
Water has been good To day in The valleys we are now 
in the Bear River Mountains some ‘Times we have to acend 
a Mountain for 2 or 3 Miles Then decend into a narrow 
gorge equaly as far in some places nearly Perpendicular 
We incamped for The night on a Tributary of Bear River 
with wild Sage for fuel We made about 27 Miles To day 

June 21" Started This morning about 5 oclock and 
after Traveling over a large Peak for about 7 miles Reched 
a Fork of Bear River The Bottom is a fine one and The 
gras good generaly But There is a good many poisonous 
swamps in we traveled Down for some Distance Then 
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crosed another Fork ‘Then about 12 oclock continued 
down it for some Distance at [as] The Mountains on each 
side of The stream is verey high and covered with Snow [MS 
illegible] a great Many feet Thick While where we are 
Traveling it is as hot as the Tropics Till frequently in one 
Day we experience all The Rigours of Winter and The heat 
of sumer ‘There is a great Many dead animals scatered 
By the Road Sides __we encamped for The night on The 
River had To use Bois de vache To Cook with we made 
27 Miles To day 

June 22" started This morning about 5 oclock and 
crossed the River it is about 150 feet wide and about 4 
feet deep but we got over without much damage To our 
Things we now struck over The Mountains for 14 Miles 
and ‘Traveled over Rough Broken Mountainous Road with 
Plent of water Runing in The Narrow Valeys and some 
grass we struck Bear River about noon it is a fine 
Rappid Runing stream with spacious Broad Bottom hemed 
in on each side By enormous Raged mountains The grass 
is excelent and so is The water every mile or 2 we Cross a 
clear madly Runing Mountain stream making its Way 
across the Bottom To The River however There is Places 
where the water is Poisonous here after Traveling down 
The Bottom for about 14 miles we incamped for the night on 
a Brook of good water close under The Mountains we 
made 28 miles To day 

June 23" This Being Sunday and Being in a Beauti- 
full [place] to camp with Plenty of grass we concluded it 
To be The best To rest for the day 

June 24" ° Started This morning about 4 oclock and 
still Traveled Down The Bear River Bottom ‘The grass 
and Water still continues excelent. Indeed take on The 
whole it is one of The most Romantic and fertile valleys That 
we have Traveled in but it swarms with Indians of The 
Shoshonie Tribe we have Passed Trough a great many 
villages Today They seem To be generaly kind and civil 
or [at] least acted so To us but They need To be closely 
watched after Traveling about 25 Miles we came To 
The celebrated Beer Springs They are the most singular 
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Thing That ever I saw and must certainly bewilder The 
scientific World for generations To come _‘They are sittu- 
ated near a grove of cedars and within one Hundred yards 
of The River There is several of Them on each side of 
The Road ‘There is no visable outlet To Them which gives 
a Pond like appearence The water Boils up in Bubles a 
good deal similar To carbonate of soda when you add tartaric 
acid ‘To it and The Water has The same Taste as it has with- 
out sugar some of Them has been sounded and it is said 
no Bottom can be found about a mile farther Down a 
little To The left of the Road you come to some verey yel- 
low looking earth or Rock which on crossing it sounds quite 
hollow here is the steamboat spring __ it flys up out of a 
kind of chimny hole in The solid Rock in Powerful jets scat- 
tering The water all around it Making a noise exactly like 
a steamboat under head way __—we Tryed to stop it with old 
clothes and Rocks But it Threw Them out as fast as we could 
put Themin ‘The water is about Blood warm and tastes a 
good deal like The Beer Spring Water __ we went on about 
2 miles from here and incamped for the Night having for 
company a Dreadful Thunder storm during The night 
We made 30 miles Today 

June 25 Started This morning about 6 oclock and still 
continued Down The Bottom for about 5 Miles The 
River Then left us running of[f] To The left we Then 
crosst The Bottom nearly 5 Miles and struck into the Moun- 
tain in less Than 3 hours after we left The River we had 
ascended so high we were amongst The Snow’ we have 
traveled To day Right Trough a volcanic country The Rock 
in The Mountains and Bottom looking Precisely like slag 
all The way you find enormous fissures in The earth some of 
Them 5 or 6 yards Wide and Hundreds of yds long we 
Took The left hand Road where we left the River The 
Right hand leads To Fort Hall it is 15 Miles from The 
River to Water The Way we went and and [sic] as Rugged 
a Mountainous country and as Bad Roads as it is Possible to 
imagine __we crosst a creek in 15 miles and had Plenty of 
Water and gras afterwards _ still Ruged mountains we 
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incamped for The night on a creek of good Water having 
made 22 miles today 

June 26" Started this Morning about 6 oclock and 
still traveled ‘Trough narrow Valleys and ove[r] Mountains 
The Water and gras generaly good in the Bottoms till we 
encamped for The night on a small Mountain Brook 
cooked with artimesia and wild Sage 

June 27" Started This Morning about 5 oclock The 
face of The country similar To what it was yesterday we 
are now in The Range of Mountains That devide The wat- 
ers of The Columbia Salt Lake and The Great Basin we 
are Now.on The The [sic] highest ground and it it [sic] 
is 30 miles without Water we ascended one Mountain for 
5 or 6 Miles or Rather a narrow Rocky gorge we Then 
had To let The Wagons Down with Ropes on The other 
side I was Packing and it was all The horses could Do 
To keep Themselves from Rolling To The Bottom we 
incamped For the Night at The foot Making use of The little 
Water we had Brought with us 

June 28" Started this Morning between 4 and 5 oclock 
for The Purpose of Reaching Water as soon as Possible 
we arrived at a Spring of Pure Water about 10 oclock which 
Both us and The horses Drank gratefully at We Then 
continued on Trough The Mountains and Melted Snow for 
Diner Then we [traveled] about 6 miles without Water 
after This we Traveled a Rough Broken Road for 6 or 7 
miles and a verey heavey shower of hail or Blocks of Ice 
We Incamped for The night on a small Brook Between 2 
high Mountains grass good we made 27 Miles Today 

June 29" Started This Morning a little after 5 oclock 
and after Traveling up and Down verey Big hills we Struck 
a narrow Valley with a Small Brook of Pure Water Runing 
down it we Traveled Down The Valey7 or 8 miles This 
is a small Creek Runing into Raft River after crossing 
it we got into The River Bottom which is here several Miles 
Wide There is neither gras nor Water for 12 Miles 
Then you strike The River __ Both is Tolerable good __ it 
is Both Deep Dirty and Bad crossing and so is all The 
streams in This Bottom of which There is 4or5 after you 
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leave The River There is no grass for 9 Miles Then you 
strike a Shoshonies Narrow Valley hemed in on each side by 
high Mountains Down which Decends a Branch of Raft 
River __ we incamped for The night on it having Made 30 
Miles 

June 30° Started This Morning about 7 oclock Shosh- 
onies village 2 miles and Traveled up The Valley about 4 
Miles here we intersected The Fort Hall Road _ it Be- 
ing Sunday and our horses needing Rest we incamped for 
The Rest of The Day a little To The Right of The Road 
Water and gras good 

July 1“ Started this Morning about 4 oclock and con- 
tinued up the Bottom for some Distance — then we crossed 
The stream Then over a long high Mountain when we 
got into a Basin 15 or 20 Miles Square at The head of which 
we entered a Rugged Narrow Valley’ in This valley is 
situated some verey singular Rocks consisting of enormous 
Blocks of granite Thrown Topsy Turvy in all kinds of fan- 
tastic Shapes some of 'Them large enough 'To form Perfect 
mountains of Themselves __ within a short distance of here 
we intersected The Salt Lake Road again a great many 
had gone That way expecting To get Provisions But had 
failed grass and Water has been Tolerable good To Day 
But look out for alkali The country continues To be 
verey Mountainous and Rugged We Incamped for The 
night on a small Mountain Rill having made 31 Miles 

July 2" Started This Morning between 4 and 5 oclock 
The country still Rugged and Broken _ grass and water 
Tolerable good in the narrow Valley about 10 oclock we 
struck goose Creek The Bottom is Tolerable good for 
grass with Plenty of fine Trout in The Stream We Trav- 
eled up it for about 16 Miles and incamped for The Night 
at the first hot springs of which There is a good Many all 
the way up The Bottom we made about 28 miles To day 

July 3° Started This morning about 5 oclock and still 
continued up The Bottom after Traveling some Distance 
The Valley narrows itself in Between high voleanic Rocks 
looking like slag and some of it glaized over like Pots The 
Valley here is so narrow That There is Barely sufficient 
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Room for a wagon To go _ it is 25 or 26 Miles from Where 
we first struck The Creek To here we now struck out over 
high Rough Volcanic hills for The Valley of a Thousand 
Springs which is 15 Miles Distant without Water or grass 
of any account The Day is extremely hot we arrived 
at the head of the Valley about 2 oclock we Then Traveled 
down it for some Distance when we stoped To let our horses 
feed on verey Poor grass The valley is 3 or 4 Miles wide 
Surrounded By low sandy hills I cannot tell for what 
Reason They have given it The name as I did not see a Drop 
of good Water in it only one Spring But There is Plenty of 
alkali Swamps with hardly any grass after Traveling 
Down for some Miles farther over a hill for 7 or 8 Miles with 
[out] grass or water of any kind when we arrived in another 
Broad Valley it Being nearly Dark we were obliged to 
incamp for The night hear so [we] use Ponds of Miserable 
Water which it was Dangerous To Make use of | we made 
35 Miles To day 

July 4° Started This Morning about Six oclock and 
Traveled up The Valley which is in Places 7 or 8 Miles 
wide ‘The grass in it is generaly scarse and coarse and The 
Water generaly Poor in some Places The ground is cov- 
ered Perfectly white with Alkali The Road is generaly 
level and good if [it] was not for The suffocating heat and 
clouds of Dust That is continualy Rising _ it seems like 
as if The game has abandoned These Regions as I have 
seen But one or 2 solitary Sage hens for This last 2 or 3 
Days and no game of any other kind we saw To Day 5 
or 6 misrable looking Root Diggers hunting ground squirels 
with a sharp stick apiece but They got none [during the} 
time I watched them They would lay amongst The sage 
and artimesia and watch the squirels in and out of Their holes 
when They would Dig after Them with The sharp end of 
The Stick about 3 oclock we came To The Boiling 
Springs The Water is at Boiling heat and some of Them 
above about 2 or 300 yards farther on Their is a spring 
of good cold Water ‘Toward evening The country got 
a little more Broken we incamped for The night at a 
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spring To The left of The Road under The Mountains 25 
Miles To Day 

July 5" Started This Morning about 6 oclock and 
Traveled still up The Valley for 3 or 4 miles near a small 
Brook of clear Water —_we then Struck over The Mountains 
for 8 or 9 miles without Water when we struck a small Trib- 
utary of The Humbolt [Humboldt] we continued Down 
By The side of it for some Distance We Then struck 
across a low Rolling Barren country 6 or 7 Miles without 
Water or grass when we struck Canyon Creek a Tributary 
of The Humbolt it has a Bottom of several Miles wide 
walled in on each Side by high Mountains covered with snow 
half way Down to their Base The Water in The creek is 
Barely Tolerable for use and The Bottom is Rank with 
alkali Swamps Indeed The ground is literaly covered 
with it which is of a Deadly quality I have seen a great 
many animals Poisoned with it and a majority of Them has 
Died however some of Them gets well if Taken in Time 
The Best Remidys That I have seen Tried is gunpowde and 
Lard or greese mixed together or imediately give them acids 
such as Tartaric or vinegar _we incamped for the night on 
Thecreek The Day having Been verey hot and Traveling 
Trough intolerable clouds of Dust We were weary enough 
we made 27 miles Today— 

July 6" Started This Morning about 4 oclock and 
continued Down The valley for 8 or 10 Miles when we struck 
The Main Stream of The Humbolt or Marys [St. Mary’s] 
River ‘The Bottom is several Miles wide and walled in on 
each side by impasable Barriers of Mountains covered with 
Snow The Stream is 30 or 40 feet wide and near 4 feet 
Deep Muddy Bottom and Bad crossing in The Distance 
of a mile we crossed other 2 Forks Both Bad to get over 
But which we Managed without Damage here is no tim- 
ber save a few Willows Therefor wild sage and artimesia 
still Remains our dependence for fuel | Here keep a Sharp 
look out for alkali The Dust is insuferable which makes 
it verey Disagreable Traveling These Mountains is in- 
fested By Savages of The most cruel and Theifish Pro- 
pensities which Requires The Most vigalent attention To 
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keep Them from stealing your stock where They cannot 
do This They will crawl among The Sage and wound your 
horses and mules with Their arrows so That you may be 
compeled To leave Them That they may get Their flesh 
To eat some horses was stole last night from a camp a 
little above us and we had not Traveled over a mile when we 
came To a camp where There was a sight That was sufficient 
To make any man of feeling sweare eternal vengence against 
every Red Skin in The country a Poor fellow by The 
name of Samuel Oliver from near Milwaukee Wisconsin had 
been on guard ‘They shot an arrow Trough The lower 
Part of the mans heart with That force That The head of 
The arrow still Remained in him he was Dying and his 
comrades was swearing vengence ‘They Brought him 
Down To River to Bury — we incamped for The night after 
Traveling a few Miles Down the Bottom having made about 
20 Miles Today 

July 7" Started about 12 oclock and continued down 
the Valley wedid This Partly To avoid The heat and The 
intolerable Clouds of Dust That arises During The day 
Besides in the night it requires untiring Vigelence to guard 
against The Depredations of The Indians We Traveled 
on till about 7 oclock when we stoped To let The horses graze 
and Take Breakfast The Bottom is considerable narrower 
Than it was yesterday ‘The grass is of a nutritious quality 
such as herds grass Blue grass and clover with wild sage for 
cooking Purposes and it is well that it is so as down This 
Valley is The only chance of getting to California We 
crossed another Fork of the Humbolt about 9 oclock __ it was 
over 3 feet deep _ here we fell in with over 20 Root Diggers 
But as soon as They discovered us They made of[f] as fast 
as Possible for The Mountains _ if not The hills and Winds 
would have howled Their Death wail for some Time To come 
we continued on The Bottom in Places being strongly im- 
pregnated with alkali and incamped for The rest of The Day 
having made over 30 Miles _ here is enormous numbers of 
hares of a very large sise you could get as many of Them 


as you had a Mind 
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July 8" Started Started [sic] about 12 oclock and 
continued down the Bottom amongst intolerable clouds of 
Dust it was verey Bad Traveling Till Daylight and little 
Better after we passed several hot springs During The 
Morning you see more of ‘Them in the Dark Than Day- 
light The steam shows more’ we ‘Turned out about 7 
oclock to let the horses feed and then continued Down about 
2 miles farther when we left The River and struck up a nar- 
row gorge across The mountains for 10 or 12 Miles without 
grass or water The Road is as Barren and Rugged as it 
is Possible To imagine it we struck a small creek about 
2 oclock where we Turned out again To feed But did not 
stop long The grass Being Poor and strongly charged with 
alkali We Then moved Down the River Bottom The 
grass was Tolerable but considerable alkali 20 horses stole 
last night and another man Dead but it has [MS illegible] 
and we had to be content we made about 34 miles Today 

July 9° Started this morning about 5 oclock and had 


to leave the River [Several sentences illegible. Remainder 
of diary missing. | 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TURNER'S AMERICA 


HE University of Wisconsin, about 1900, brought from 
Cornell, perhaps for a week’s engagement, a very im- 
pressive, learned and versatile English professor of history 
in the person of the late Henry Morse Stephens. The 
worshipers of Clio, feeling that in his brief course they would 
find the -ne plus ultra of historical wisdom, rejoiced greatly 
in this addition to what many considered the more homely 
offerings of the regular faculty. Fancy their surprise, there- 
fore, when at the opening of his third or fourth lecture the 
great Stephens paused to pay a signal tribute to one of those 
local professors. He said, in effect: “Since coming to Madi- 
son, I have been learning about the history of your country. 
I have been sitting at the feet of Professor Turner, gaining 
knowledge and wisdom from that unique source.” 
Woodrow Wilson’s graceful recognition of Turner’s 
genius, uttered some years earlier, is a matter of record, and 
has been often quoted. “Such men,” he said, after succinctly 
describing Turner’s methodology, “ought not only to be ap- 
preciated, but they ought to be loved and supported.” 
These were testimonies from outside. Perhaps, however, 
the most just and most generous tribute to Turner’s gifts as 
interpreter of his country’s history was offered by a dis- 
tinguished Wisconsin professor on receipt of the news that 
Frederick Jackson Turner was no more. In preparing on 
behalf of the State Historical Society a brief telegraphic 
message to friends in California, Frederic L. Paxson pro- 
nounced Turner “the greatest Americanist of his genera- 
tion.” 
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That expression voiced the general sentiment of con- 
temporaries in his field. With few exceptions, students of 
American institutions regarded him as their master, as the 
man who had peered most deeply into the complicated move- 
ments which underlay and conditioned American life. The 
indicated common judgment was based partly upon Turner’s 
publications, by no means of monumental voluminousness, 
and especially certain outstanding papers: “The Signifi- 
vance of the Frontier in American History,” “The Old 
West,” “Social Forces in American History,” “The Sig- 
nificance of the Section in American History,” and his vol- 
ume on The Rise of the New West. In larger measure, 
doubtless, did the influence of 'Turner’s oral teaching at Wis- 
consin, Harvard, and various summer schools east and west, 
contribute to his reputation as the unrivalled expounder of 
his great theme. 

The standpoint from which 'Turner viewed his subject 
was that of the unflinching realist. If this needs explaining 
in view of the deeply poetic quality of his own mind, and his 
insistence upon the idealism of Americans generally and not 
least American frontiersmen, the key may be found in a 
sensitive balance of social faith and professional skepticism. 
Always writing and teaching as one who believed funda- 
mentally in the worth, indeed the world significance, of 
American life and institutions, he yet thought of these as be- 
ing only vaguely understood in detail, and he was congenit- 
ally unable to receive, except provisionally, other men’s 
ready-made interpretations of them. He must personally 
handle the documentary evidence before making up his mind 
finally on any given point. In a word, his attitude was like 
that of the utterly scientific scientist. 

And while, like the true scientist, equally ready to adopt 
or to reject hypotheses, he was as free from biasing allegian- 
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ces as is possible to the mere human. His private convictions, 
by no means of a feeble or negative order, could not get be- 
tween him and the historical evidence. This applies not only 
to political partisanship, which writers like Bancroft, Henry 
Adams, and Theodore Roosevelt were unable to keep out of 
their histories, but to every kind of social, economic, relig- 
ious, racial, and provincial orthodoxy as well. He had early 
made the crutial observation that: “Behind institutions, be- 
hind constitutional forms and modifications, lie the vital 
forces that call these organs into life and shape them to meet 
changing conditions.” ‘Turner studied history not as a Re- 
publican, Democrat, capitalist, Socialist, Baptist, New Eng- 
lander, or Middle Westerner, but, documents in hand, with 
untrammeled mind and penetrating, eager, searching eye, to 
find out what was the living actuality behind it all. 

That our youthful American society was but imperfectly 
known and would require much profounder study than had 
been given it by the Bancrofts, Parkmans, and Sparkses of 
the earlier historiographic cycle, became one of Turner’s 
earnest beliefs. At the Hopkins Graduate School, about 
1889, he experienced a shock when their leader, Herbert 
Baxter Adams, advised the class of prospective history doc- 
tors to dedicate their lives to European history because, in 
his opinion, American history had been so fully exploited 
that nothing of importance was left to do in that field. To 
Turner, who had already been delving in the western ma- 
terials preserved at Madison, and through them had begun 
to get a vision of hitherto unsuspected “‘promised lands,” the 
Adams dictum was a challenge—one of the dynamic influ- 
ences resulting in the writing of “Significance of the Fron- 
tier,” the essay which compelled the reworking from deeper 
viewpoints and with the aid of a mass of social and economic 
data theretofore neglected, of the whole of American history. 
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It was said of Charles Darwin that his works were mod- 
els of the scientific method “because of the rare and happy 
combination of minute and accurate observation and daring 
speculation followed by ruthless testing and pruning of his 
hypotheses.” And Darwin said of his own method: “I 
must begin with a good body of facts, and not from princi- 
ples (in which I always suspect some fallacy) and then as 
much deduction as you please.” 

Turner’s method as a historian approximated this de- 
scription of the best scientific practice. With slight differ- 
ences of phrase that is in effect what Woodrow Wilson so 
justly said of Turner: 


I believe he is one of the men who gain the affection of every stu- 
dent of history by being able to do what very few men manage to do, to 
combine the large view with the small one; to combine the general plan 
and conception with the minute examination of particulars; who is not 
afraid of the horrid industry of his task and who can yet illuminate that 
industry by knowing the goal to which it is leading him and the general 
plan by which it should be done. 


Wilson, indeed, in the last phrase, hints at another char- 
acteristic that Turner shared with Darwin, namely, the urge 
to be constantly making and testing hypotheses. Like the 
great evolutionist, he could not endure to be a mere describer 
of events or of institutions. He must have before him at ev- 
ery stage some theory of their meaning the criticism of which 
lent significance and zest to his pursuit of facts. 

But perhaps the most important feature of his method 
was the wide variety of subject matter through which he 
ranged in collecting his data. He said: 


Is it not well before attempting to decide whether history requires an 
economic interpretation or a psychological, or any other ultimate in- 
terpretation, to recognize that the factors in human society are varied 
and complex; that the political historian handling his subject in isola- 
tion is certain to miss fundamental facts and relations in his treatment 
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of a given age or nation; that the economic historian is exposed to the 
same danger; and so of all the other special historians? . . . But the 
point on which I would lay stress is this. The economist, the political 
scientist, the psychologist, the sociologist, the geographer, the student of 
literature, of art, of religion—all the allied laborers in the study of so- 
ciety—have contributions to make to the equipment of the historian.' 


In the above we have Turner. History is not science, but 
Turner brought to its study a method as nobly scientific as 
the subject permitted, and this in a spirit of sincerity and de- 
tachment worthy to be emulated by historian and scientist 
alike. By rare good fortune he began his serious studies in 
the midst of a veritable sea of manuscripts varying in char- 
acter from the grossly general to the minutely particular. 
Through these, exercising his native scent for clues to the 
complete understanding of the subject under investigation, 
he sometimes startled himself by discovering social forces 
never theretofore recognized, like the Dutch apothecary 
whose progressive improvement of the lens finally revealed 
in a drop of rainwater the life of the bacterial world. 

The method, in the hands of some men, was bound to 
result in the dry-as-dust monograph. In the hands of 
Turner, whose gift for inspiring statement equalled his gift 
of insight, it yielded a succession of classics in American his- 
torical literature. As an oral lecturer, his presence, voice, 
and captivating manner, were all in keeping with what has 
just been said.‘ Indeed, his admirers were apt to aver there 
never was such another voice, so harmoniously blended with 
other climaxing qualities of the gifted lecturer. To them it 
is not strange that his spoken words are remembered by 
thousands who may never have made a study of Turner’s 
books. 

If brevity be the soul of wit, this may explain why Turn- 
er’s writings have proved so seminal. Some have blamed him 


1 American Historical Review, xvi (January, 1911), 231-232. 
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for publishing so few books. They feel that he ought to 
have made his vast and unique accumulations of knowledge 
available to the public. But Turner was a historian’s his- 
torian. Preéminently the social philosopher, instinct or 
predilection determined that he should be the interpreter 
rather than the describer of American life though fortunately 
in his case philosophizing proceeded from the most rigorous 
and ample research. The result was a group of essays based 
on background studies that might have been expanded into 
an even larger series of volumes. 

Advancing beyond these preliminary considerations to 
see what was the conception of America entertained by 
Turner, we have a choice of approaches. Logically, in a 
comprehensive treatise, one would follow the time reference 
of his publications: the frontier in general, the first official 
frontier of the Massachusetts Bay, the Old West, the rise 
of the New West, the Mississippi Valley, the Middle West, 
and the West from 1876 to 1926.:To supplement these and 
especially to win light upon recent tendencies, we might se- 
lect social forces in American history, contributions of the 
West to American democracy, middle western pioneer de- 
mocracy, the West and American ideals. In a brief sum- 
mary like the present, however, logic must give place to a 
far less systematic procedure. 

First of all, it should not be forgotten that Turner’s 
America was a bafflingly dynamic entity which passed 
rapidly through successive stages of development, and one 
of Turner’s claims to special consideration is his open-eyed 
awareness of this process and of its effective causes, not only 
in the past but in the living present. Turner, unlike most 
historians, saw for example, that in the generation between 
1890 when he began to write about the pioneer period, and 
1910, the country had entered upon a new course as the re- 
sult of a silent, peaceful, but inexorable revolution. 
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When he published his “Significance of the Frontier” in 
1893, certain eastern historians figuratively elevated their 
eyebrows over the implications of the essay which suggested 
a reversal of the generally accepted approach to American 
history, by beginning at the frontier rather than at the sea- 
coast. Naturally, since the bulk of all writing on that sub- 
ject had been done by New England men, and mainly from 
the standpoint of Plymouth Rock, that section was slowest 
to succumb to the logic of the Turner thesis. A confirmed 
Turnerian would therefore have rejoiced to note the sparkle 
in his eyes on discovering that in the Bay colony itself, in 
1675-76, a proposal had been made to build a stockade all 
along the western and northern fronts as a defense against 
the Indians; and that in 1690 the General Court actually 
drew up and published an official definition of the frontier. 
With much quiet satisfaction Turner told the Massachu- 
setts Colonial Society about the census bureau’s announce- 
ment in 1890 of the passing of the frontier, which had been 
his point of departure in writing the challenging essay of 
1893, and added the remark that during the two centuries 
between those two dates—1690 and 1890—‘western expan- 
sion was the most important single process in American 
history.” 

The use of the adjective single in the quoted sentence is 
significant. Turner, in his teaching, was impartially con- 
cerned about the recognition of all forces, movements, and 
processes that combined to make America what she had be- 
come. A bare list of the courses he offered at the University 
of Wisconsin would make this clear, and some of his early 
students recall that the course in Economic and Social His- 
tory of.the United States antedated by several years his 
History of the West. And nowhere was the debt of the 
West to the East, culturally, educationally, religiously, and 
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administratively set forth more forcibly or generously than 
in his lectures and writings. But the fact that in the ex- 
pansion and frontier conceptions he had discovered previ- 
ously uncharted historical movements, which he thereupon 
exploited in print, has produced in some critics the illusion 
that Turner was one-sided in his view of American history. 
This is a grave error. The West was merely his specialty as 
a student of America, or (as the Harvard caricaturist hu- 
morously pictured it to the charming dinner party at which 
Turner was entertained shortly before leaving that institu- 
tion), the hobby-horse he rode, headed toward the “great 
open spaces,” and preceded by a train of covered wagons 
loaded down with maps and charts. This latter touch was in- 
tended to symbolize a favorite mode he had of presenting 
historical demonstrations. 

Turner’s American frontiersmen, whom many think he 
idealized, possessed contrasting qualities, some favorable, 
others not. They had, indeed, a fierce spirit of independence. 
This shows in the records soon after the first frontier towns 
were settled, in the way of complaints against the town pro- 
prietors, complaints about taxes, complaints about illiberal 
treatment by the colonial governments, complaints about 
their undue sacrifices in defending against the Indians. Then 
come demands—for freer access to unoccupied fertile farm- 
ing lands, freedom from obligations to an established church, 
more equitable representation, a wider suffrage, and many 
of these fundamental reforms were achieved through their 
activity. 

Pioneers both North and South, in the Old West as in 
the New West, made themselves the embattled custodians 
of accessible resources. They may not have heard of Napo- 
leon’s dictum: “Tools belong to him who can use them.” 
Nevertheless, they regarded forest and prairie, water powers 
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and minerals, as existing for the benefit of those on the 
ground who could improve them. This explains their passion 
for creative activity, unquenchable hopefulness, and the ideal 
of that “ample subsistence” which Crevecoeur assigned to 
Americans in general. One of Turner’s critics, however, 
disregarding these characteristics, can discover no differ- 
ences between European proletarian democracy and Ameri- 
can frontier democracy!’ 
Of frontiersmen Turner said further: 


They were passionately devoted to the ideal of equality, but it was 
an ideal which assumed that under free conditions in the midst of unlim- 
ited resources the homogenous society of the pioneers must result in equal- 
ity. 


No artificial restraints, no crystallization of differences of 
opportunity could be endured, and those who won great suc- 
cesses were not for that reason entitled to despise their 
neighbors, who possessed equal rights and dignities with 
themselves. He adds: 


If this democracy . . . was, as its socialist critics have called it, in 
reality a democracy of “expectant capitalists,” it was not one which ex- 
pected or acknowledged on the part of successful ones the right to harden 
their triumphs into the rule of a privileged class.* 


Faults these pioneers had in abundance: rudeness match- 
ing the vigor of their individualist self-sufficiency, contempt 
for the culture of Europe and the East, which they regarded 
as “effete”; a flagrant disregard of the claims of science, 
religion, and liberal education, and in all too many cases, an 
over-eagerness to amass wealth by the cruel method of un- 
duly exploiting the labor of family dependants. They were 


generally opposed to the principles of sound administration, 
* Benjamin F. Wright Jr., Yale Review, N.S. xx (1931), 849-365. 


*“Middle Western Pioneer Democracy,” in The Frontier in American His- 
tory (New York, 1921), 342-343. 
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believing with Jackson that any American (if of the right 
party) was fit for any public office. Frontier states repudi- 
ated debts, enacted stay laws, promoted wildcat banking, 
and outlawed sound financial concerns. Turner wrote: 


Pioneer democracy has had to learn lessons by experience: the les- 
son that government on the principles of free democracy can accomplish 
many things which the men of the middle of the nineteenth century did 
not realize were even possible. They have had to sacrifice something of 
their passion for individualist unrestraint; they have had to learn that the 
specially trained man, the man fitted for his calling by education and 


experience, whether in the field of science or of industry, has a place in 
government; . . .* 


But the democracy of the frontier was characteristically 
American. Turner reiterates that, while the population of 
the seacoast and of tidewater quickly took on a tinge derived 
from social and commercial intercourse with Europe, the 
people beyond the fall line of eastern rivers responded only 
very slowly to such influences. And, through progressive ex- 
pansion of the population into ever newer frontiers, the west- 
ern type of democracy finally became dominant. Moreover, 
the expansion process itself affected the East, as part of a 
growing economic and political organism, in a hundred 
subtle ways. 

Into the plastic society of the Middle West came not only 
New Englanders and people of the older colonial South; 
not only streams of acclimatized Germans and Scotch-Irish 
from the great valley of Pennsylvania, the Shenandoah and 
the more southerly piedmont, the characteristic frontiersmen 
of the Old West, but also vast aggregates of English, Irish, 
Germans, Bohemians, Poles, and other foreigners. Inter- 
mingled together on a succession of primitive areas, the dif- 
ferent groups educating one another, under the ideals of 
American freedom and opportunity, of the “welfare of the 


* Tbid., 357. 
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average man,” all became Americans. It was, says Turner, 
“a new product which held the promise of world brother- 
hood.” 

One visible result of the passing of the frontier has been 
the segregating and compacting of the later foreign immi- 
grations in the great cities of the country which, as the recent 
history of municipal politics shows, is not only not making 
for world brotherhood, but rather for social disintegration 
on the national scene. 

This is but one of many proofs that the abolition of the 
frontier by the history of expansion itself produced a revo- 
lution in American affairs. In 1910, addressing the Ameri- 
can Historical Association as its president, Turner pre- 
sented a new survey of the social forces which had been 
making and were then remaking America. The effective 
agent of the earlier expansion, of course, had been the pio- 
neer farmer, and Turner points out that between 1870 and 
1880 an area equal to France had been added to the farms 
of the country. In the next twenty years, 1880-1900, the 
addition had equalled the combined areas of France, Ger- 
many, England, and Wales. During the first decade of the 
present century, whose figures he did not have, the increase 
was a mere 40,000,000 acres or 19,000 square miles, the larg- 
est part of which occurred in the Rocky Mountain states. 

Turner was aware, even in default of exact statistics, 
that agricultural expansion through the utilization of fresh 
lands was about over. By contrast “upleaping wealth and 
organization and concentration of industrial power in the 
Fast in the last decade” had brought about unheard of 
changes. More coal had been mined than in the entire pre- 
vious history of the nation. Iron and steel production, by 
1907, had surpassed the combined totals of Britain, France, 
and Germany, and a corporation, rated at nearly a billion 
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and a half dollars, was formed to control the iron and steel 
business of the continent. Wealth, through exploitation of 
natural resources, was increasing much faster than popula- 
tion, and as compared with agricultural production, the rate 
of increase was still higher. Carnegie’s “Triumphant De- 
mocracy” was coming rapidly to mean billion dollar aggre- 
gations of capital massed at every point where remaining 
raw materials of wealth could be engrossed, yielding oppor- 
tunity for wealthy individuals to multiply their riches. 

Meantime, the equal opportunity of common men to take 
advantage of the country’s resources was slipping away. 
The pioneer ideal of a free field and no favors had ceased 
to apply. It was for this reason that the so-called “masses,” 
especially those who remembered most clearly the conditions 
of frontier America, were coming to rely upon government 
to safeguard or restore opportunity, and were insisting also 
on making their governments more directly responsive to the 
popular will. This explains the initiative and referendum, 
the demand for popular election of United States senators, 
the direct primary for control of nominations, the arming 
of women with the franchise. Generally, these reforms were 
secured first in the frontier states, then moved eastward just 
as manhood suffrage and numerical representation had done 
in the earlier time. 

In this same decade, 1900 to 1910, over 8,000,000 immi- 
grants had come to America but, in most cases, not for the 
purpose of securing the free or cheap lands which had been 
the lure to millions of Germans, Scandinavians, and others 
from northern Europe. No! The south Europeans, and the 
Near Eastern immigrants of this later influx understood 
their destiny to be that of contributors to the growth of in- 
dustries centered in eastern cities. In those cities they formed 
colonies, thereby creating an Americanization problem. 
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No real outlet to the land for persons in their condition 
any longer existed, even had these people wished to become 
farmers. In earlier times the frontier had served as an auto- 
matic regulator of labor conditions, including industrial 
wages, which had to be maintained at a level attractive 
enough to induce laborers to remain rather than seek the 
available cheap farm lands. The inevitable substitute for 
such a regulator was increasing emphasis upon organization 
among industrial labor groups, and an intenser struggle be- 
tween these groups and the capitalists, who likewise were 
effectively organized. The programs of legislation in the 
interest of labor were a result of this situation, and the dis- 
cussion of these filled a large place in American politics. 
Turner says, writing many years before Secretary Hoover 
published his American Individualism: 


In a word the old pioneer individualism is disappearing while the 
forces of social combination are manifesting themselves as never before. 
The self-made man has become, in popular speech, the coal baron, the 
steel king, the cattle king, the oil king, the railroad magnate, the master 
of high finance, the monarch of trusts, 


And all these, as he pointed out, imagine that they are act- 
ing in the spirit of the American pioneer whereas the rules 
of the game of acquisition have been fundamentally altered 
owing to the disappearance of the frontier. He adds: 


The world lias never before seen such huge fortunes exercising com- 
bined control over the economic life of a people, and such luxury as has 
come out of the individualistic pioneer democracy of America in the 
course of competitive evolution.® 


Turner had a true appreciation of the economic facts in 
the midst of which life proceeded. That does not justify his 
earliest critic in leveling against him the supposedly devastat- 


*“Social Forces,’ Am. Hist. Rev., xvi (January, 1911), 222. 
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ing charge that he was a “Marxian economic determinist.”° 
Nothing of the kind. Nor was Turner a believer in the dis- 
cipline of Marxian socialism. He wished for the newer Amer- 
ica no “despotic rule, whether by class or by dictator.” And 
plutocracy was possibly more abhorrent to him than any 
other form of domination. Turner gave economics its due, 
along with other social relationships, as a historical force, 
and this at a time when social history (apart from the 
Marxist cult) had not been widely popularized in any Euro- 
pean country. Indeed, Old World scholars today remark 
upon the emphasis Americans place upon that phase of his- 
tory, as opposed to political and military phases, and a par- 
tial explanation at least is the ‘Turner influence. 

A distinctive historical force, inhering in or closely allied 
with frontier expansion, is sectionalism. This is more than 
hinted, though not developed, in “Significance of the Fron- 
tier.” Each one of the special “Wests” treated by Turner 
illustrated it, and in the volume Rise of the New West it be- 
comes a prominent feature because in that book Turner treats 
briefly each one of the several older sections contributing to 
the New West. He also employs a significant passage from 
Henry Clay who stated in the course of a tariff speech in 
1823, that “it was a just principle to inquire what great in- 
terests belong to each section of our country, and to promote 
those interests as far as practicable, consistently with the 
constitution, having always an eye to the welfare of the 
whole.”” Clay thus recognized that Congressional legislation 
must be, to a considerable extent, based on bargaining among 
the sections. 

The subject engaged Turner’s thought during many 
years and his pronouncements upon it, through a variety of 


* John C. Almack, “The Shibboleth of the Frontier,” in Historical Outlook, 
xvi (May, 1925), 197 ff. 
' Rise of the New West (New York, 1906), 7. 
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addresses and articles, were finally published in a volume 
which becomes a companion piece to his Frontier. Also, a 
posthumous work is about to be published under the title: 
The United States, 1830-1850. The Nation and Its Sections. 

The argument may be summarized briefly as follows: 
Geography, within limits, determines the occupations by 
which men domiciled in distinct regions obtain their living, 
and this affects their psychology as deeply as it affects their 
economic and social interests. For example, a people living 
in an area whose soil and climate are best adapted to the 
growing of wheat, like the Palouse country, will be wheat 
farmers and will develop habits and points of view, socially, 
economically, politically, appropriate to that occupation. On 
the other hand, those who live in the delta region along the 
Mississippi, which in the course of geologic ages was pe- 
culiarly conditioned for growing the cotton plant, will be 
cotton planters with all that this implies. Geography at this 
moment is concentrating wool production in the western 
mountain states, hénce the attachment of their people to the 
principle of the protective tariff; fruit growing on the staple 
crop scale, brings California to Congress with special de- 
mands; the corn and hog belt has its separate interest to 
maintain; so have the dairying districts, the lumbering dis- 
tricts, the general manufacturing areas, the mining areas. 
General Hancock just happened to be right when he called 
the tariff “‘a loval issue.” 

But, while representing a variety of more or less special- 
ized occupations which do not always harmonize, a region 
like the Middle West, for example, is sufficiently unified in 
its industry to work out a common sectional policy by the 
process of give and take among its subordinate interests. 
The region is preéminently agricultural, and notwithstand- 
ing the varieties of productions represented, men who get 
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their living from the soil can act in concert more easily than 
can those representing more divergent occupations. We 
have, then, as one great section, the predominantly agricul- 
tural Middle West; as another—and that one especially 
noted for its populousness and its colossal wealth—the manu- 
facturing and commercial Northeast. Then there are cer- 
tain areas like portions of the South, and the eastern part of 
the Mississippi Valley where the agricultural and industrial 
interests are nearly balanced; others like the western moun- 
tains where mining is still a powerful, though perhaps no 
longer a controlling interest; and the Pacific coast devoted 
about equally to commerce, manufacturing, and agriculture. 

Turner believed that the greater sections, some of them 
larger in area than first class European states, of which he 
said they are in a sense the “faint image,” would always and 
inevitably demand consideration for their major interests. 
If they were separate nations, that consideration would be 
sought, when necessary, through diplomacy and war. Living 
as they do under the “pax Americana” all is usually arranged 
through the give and take of political discussion and compro- 
mise. This country, thanks to its geographical sweep and 
diversity, thanks also to its sane and liberal constitution, is 
more than a United States of America. In effect, it is a 
group of peacefully codperating nations. 

Turner finally came to feel that “part of our troubles 
could be met” [if] “instead of state and nation alone we 
[had] an intermediate grouping of states into sections, 
legally embodied and restrained.” No plan for securing 
this new organ was indicated, though he evidently thought 
it would have to be brought about by the process of evolu- 
tion. A recent writer, doubtless taking the general idea from 
Turner, would divide the “Empire” of the United States 
into four nations called respectively “Colonia,” “Arcadia,” 
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“Agraria,” and “Bonanzia,” and would have them perfectly 
organized out of hand.* 
Turner said, discussing sectionalism further: 


The thing to be avoided if the lessons of history are followed, is the 
insistence upon the particular interests and ideals of the section in which 
we live, without sympathetic comprehension of the ideals, the interests, 
and the rights of other sections. We must shape our national action to 
the fact of a vast and varied Union of unlike sections.® 


In other words, real statesmanship in the United States 
implies tolerance, sympathy, and the wisdom of the just and 
judicious compromiser. America must never permit itself to 
forget that it was an unaccommodating spirit of sectionalism 
that led to destructive civil war. 

The address on “Social Forces in American History,” a 
veritable tour de force in the domain of social analysis, 
though delivered twenty-three years ago is applicable to 
most of the conditions of American life today. ‘We have 
formal pronouncements on America from Turner at later 
dates. “The West and American Ideals” was an address de- 
livered at the University of Washington in 1914; “Middle 
Western Pioneer Democracy” at the State Historical So- 
ciety of Minnesota in 1918; several of the essays in the vol- 
ume on sectionalism belong to the years 1925 and 1926. It 
is fair to say, however, that while each of these contributes 
particular new points of view, the basic conclusions pre- 
sented in “Social Forces” remain unaffected. It stands as 
a challenge to political philosophers and a guiding sugges- 
tion to statesmen. 

But Turner’s ideas did not all get into print, and there 
is one small group of his private letters which throws light 
on his personal attitude toward what most of us lament as 
the latest, if not the last, period of great prosperity. “I am 


*Eric Hatch. See Literary Digest, March 17, 1934. 
* Wisconsin Magazine of History, viii (March, 1925), 280. 
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out of sorts with the times,” he writes, “and curious as to the 
future of our too obese social conditions. However, time 
with its reducing process may be the only solution to the 
problem.”’® This was written, to a Boston friend, early in 
January of the year 1926, so he could not have been invok- 
ing the depression, which began nearly four years later, as 
a prophylactic against social overweight. A week later, the 
Boston friend having sent him a paper on the future of the 
New England towns and villages, attempting therein to 
show how an industrial civilization might be harmonized 
with the best community ideals of the Puritan age, Turner 
comments: “I am sometimes in doubt about ‘civilization’ of 
the industrial type. Perhaps that is because I like to go 
trout fishing!” 

This remark will probably give historians their very first 
hint that Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler ought to be in- 
cluded in future lists of the basic documents of social history ! 
When asked if he meant it, Turner rejoined: “Yes, I more 
than half meant the doubt.” He advised his friend to study 
the organization of life in Cache Valley, Utah, as a fairly 
good example of what he was hoping to bring about in 
Massachusetts. “I’m not a Mormon in faith,” wrote Turner, 
“but pragmatically I’m bound to say, it works . . . the re- 
sults are gratifying in any case to the lover of the society 
that you describe. It can’t be done by Washington. Prob- 
ably it can’t be worked out before the day of Huxley’s 
friendly comet.” 

We can only speculate about what Turner would have 
recommended if the “kindly comet” should take a notion to 
delay its appearance unduly. Some there be who are sure the 


* To Edward Hartman, who has kindly donated his Turner letters to the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

“ The allusion is to Huxley’s essay on “Government: Anarchy or Regimenta- 
tion,” Nineteenth Century, xxvii (May, 1890), 862-863. See also Leonard Huxley, 
Life and Letters of Fhomas Henry Hucley, 2-vol. ed., ii, 265, 3-vol. ed., iii, 145. 
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comet will be too late; that a revolution long in preparation, 
though virtually unnoted by Turner, will introduce a mil- 
lenial era, thus rendering superfluous the comet’s drastic 
ministry of social sanitation. If asked what would happen 
should such a revolution originate among the distressed and 
poverty stricken industrial workers of the East, the type 
of people Huxley was especially concerned about in Eng- 
land, or among the class of those inclined toward regimenta- 
tion under a military dictator, Turner would probably have 
pointed hopefully to areas of resistence in the West and 
South. He would have expected the great sections to oper- 
ate unfailingly as organs of compromise and accommodation. 
The “liquidation of the Kulacks” in the great block of mid- 
dle western agricultural states would be a problem for which 
the Russian communist revolution affords no parallel. On 
the other hand, that indurated love of freedom and of self- 
directed activity, resultant of generations of pioneering, 
would rouse the entire West against any attempted putsch 
on the Italian or the German model. 
JOSEPH SCHAFER 


COMMUNICATION 
DAVID STARR JORDAN IN WISCONSIN 


A letter from Mrs. David Starr Jordan calls attention 
to the error in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, March, 
1934, footnote 11, p. 272, where it is stated that Dr. Jordan’s 
Manual of Vertebrates has passed through thirty editions. 
It should be noted that the last edition was the thirteenth. 











BOOK NOTES 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest. By Beverley W. Bond Jr. 
(Macmillan Company, New York, 1934) 542 pp. $3.50. 

The utility of this book is so manifest that one wonders it has not 
been written before. Since the time of S. P. Hildreth, no one has at- 
tempted to treat the Old Northwest as a unit and to detail its steps 
towards civilization down to the War of 1812. Because of the time lim- 
its set by the author, little appears concerning Wisconsin, but for the 
other constituent units, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, their be- 
ginnings are traced with careful detail from excellent sources. The later 
chapters on pioneer agriculture, opening of trade and communications 
are very well done. The book closes with a discussion of cultural and 
social foundations, and the forces of religion and order. The author 
regards the American colonial policy as a success. 

There are a number of small errors, the French names are fre- 
quently misspelled, a date here and there is incorrect. The author’s de- 
preciation of election of judges on page 130 is not borne out by Wis- 
consin’s experiences. The format is fine and the index adequate. The 
whole book is a worth while production which will be increasingly useful 
for reference as time passes. 


The Exploration of Western America, 1800-1850. By E. W. Gilbert, 
B.Litt., M.A. (Cambridge, University Press) 233 pp. $4.25. 

The Macmillan Company issued this book as of last year, though the 
sale of the book in America has only just begun. It is a convenient and 
valuable handbook covering the history of western exploration from 
Lewis and Clark to Fremont inclusive. There is also a valuable back- 
ground study of the emergence of the Pacific coastline, the geographical 
analysis of western America, its climate, drainage, vegetation and fauna, 
as well as the Indian population. The cartography of the subject is 
particularly well treated, the book is carefully documented, contains a 
helpful bibliography and—rare phenomenon among English publica- 
tions—a respectable index. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association has published vol- 
ume vii of Studies and Records. The larger part of the volume con- 
tains the “Reminiscences of a Pioneer Pastor’s Wife,” by Mrs. R. O. 
Brandt, whose pioneering was largely in the Dakotas. Her later home 
was at McFarland, Wisconsin, where her recollections were written in 
1929. The volume also contains an interpretation of the work of O. E. 
Rélvaag, the author of Giants in the Earth and other literary master- 
pieces. This thoughtful discussion of Rélvaag’s earlier works is by 
Einar I. Haugen, professor of Norse at the University of Wisconsin. 
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Professor Julius Olson also contributes a memorial sketch of Rélvaag, 
who died November, 1981, soon after his visit to Madison to attend the 
meetings of this association. 


Eminent Pioneers. By Erling Ylvisaker (Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, 1934). 162 pp. $1.00. 

This little volume is composed of twelve sketches of Norwegian- 
American pioneers at home in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The intro- 
duction is by Rasmus B. Anderson. Some of the pioneers described are 
the Veblens, Rev. J. W. C. Dietrichson of West Koshkonong, Rev. Nils O. 
Brandt, Mrs. Anna Ellestad, Col. Hans Heg of Civil War fame, Knute 
Reindahl, maker of violins, J. C. M. Hanson, librarian of Chicago Uni- 
versity. The sketches are lively, anecdotal, and interesting. 


Dr. Edward Dwight Eaton, President Emeritus of Beloit College, 
has recently printed privately Two Wisconsin Pioneers, Sketches in Re- 
membrance of Samuel Witt Eaton and Catherine Demarest Eaton, his 
father and mother. The publication is brief, forty-four pages of text 
to which are added eight pages of documents. Its chief significance for 
Wisconsin history lies in the author’s felicitous presentation of the char- 
acters of Rev. Samuel Eaton and his gifted wife whose distinction it was 
to build their lives into a southwestern Wisconsin community with 
uniquely fruitful results. Dr. Eaton became pastor of a pioneer Con- 
gregational church at Lancaster, Grant County in 1846 and there the 
people kept him, through all vicissitudes, for a period of forty years, 
one of the rare examples of a truly New England pastoral career in 
the new and changing West. 


Our Wisconsin: A Pageant. By Susan B. Davis (E. M. Hale and 
Company, Milwaukee, 1934). 48 pp. 50 cents. 

This little book has been prepared as an introduction to Wisconsin 
history in its three parts, under French, British, and American sov- 
ereignty. It is especially adapted for the present tercentennial year; 
but it may be produced at any time and combined with local history will 
be attractive to any community. 


Wisconsin: Scenic and Historic Trails. By Charles L. Emerson 
(Straus Printing Company, Madison, Wis.) 135 pp. and map. 50 cents. 

Wisconsin trails and travel routes are herein classified and named— 
for example “The Potawatomi Trail” extends from the Illinois state line, 
through Kenosha, Milwaukee, Manitowoc, and to the tip of Door County 
peninsula. The historic sites, homes, buildings, markers, and all points 
of interest along this route are set down. But the work has been too 
hurriedly prepared, and contains many errors. Racine, for instance, 
was not named for “an early French statesman,” but for its Root River— 
racine in French. Such misstatements vitiate the book for its purpose 
as a travelers’ guide. 








THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


teen the last quarter, ending April 10, 1934, the following have 
been elected to annual membership in the Society: 

Charles L. Aarons, Milwaukee; Knute Anderson, Eau Claire; Wil- 
liam Eugene Barber, La Crosse; Lillian Hope Carmichael, Fond du Lac; 
Albert C. Downing, Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Mil- 
waukee; Flora Jane Macdonald, Ashland; Herbert Pitz, Manitowoc; 
Lyman T. Powell, Superior; Henry J. Putman, La Crosse; Frank G. 
Smart, Odanah; William A. Sorg, La Crosse; Guy R. Wood, Eau Claire. 


In honor of the Tercentennial of Wisconsin’s discovery, the Society 
has issued a bulletin on Jean Nicolet and his voyage to the upper Great 
Lakes. This bulletin, prepared by Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, is illus- 
trated by a reproduction of the picture in the Society’s Museum, giving 
the artist’s conception of the “Landfall of Nicolet.” The artist, Edwin W. 
Deming lives in New York, and has expressed his interest in the tercen- 
tennial celebration. The bulletin also contains a brief bibliography of 
accessible books on Nicolet. 


NECROLOGY 


The life members of the Society who have died recently are Marshall 
P. Richardson of Janesville and Winfield W. Gilman of Madison, both 
of whom joined the Society in 1908; also Simon Gratz of Philadelphia, 
litterateur and collector who gave the Society a large autograph collection 
of great worth. The annual members who have died are Mrs. Leslie 
Wilson of Chippewa Falls and Archer L. White of Juneau. The former 
was curator of the Society in 1922-24. 


John A. Latsch, donor to Wisconsin of Perrot State Park and Mer- 
rick State Park died March 15 at Winona, Minnesota. Mr. Latsch’s 
father came from Switzerland in 1856 and settled in Latsch Valley, 
Trempealeau County. The son presented to both Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota large tracts of land on both sides of the upper Mississippi, helping 
to conserve for the future the great scenic beauty of this river. 
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ACQUISITIONS 


Papers of Charles Lucius Colman, early lumberman at La Crosse 
have been secured for us by Curator Sanford, who previously sent us the 
diaries of the same for 1854-57. Colman’s father, Rev. Henry Root 
Colman came in 1840 to Wisconsin Territory as a missionary to the 
Oneida Indians. His experiences of these early years recounted by his 
son, Rev. Henry Colman, are published in the Proceedings, 1911, 152- 
159. The papers just received comprise family letters from and to the 
father, who long made his home in Fond du Lac. There are also letters 
of a sister Julia, who was occupied with reform work in New York City, 
and of Elihu the youngest brother, United States district attorney for 
the eastern district of Wisconsin. 


The papers of Stephen Pearl Andrews, reformer and eccentric phil- 
osopher, uncle of E. Benjamin Andrews, president of Brown University 
and chancellor of the University of Nebraska, have been added to the 
Commons Labor collection. S. P. Andrews was an ardent Abolitionist 
in pre-Civil War Texas; he later made his home in New York City where 
he developed a system called ‘““Universology,” and dreamed of an ideal 
society called “Pantarchy.” His papers deal largely with notes for 
these philosophies; there is also a partial autobiography and some cor- 
respondence. 


The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters has pre- 
sented by its secretary the official correspondence from 1909 to 1925. 


II THE STATE 


Delegations from the several large women’s organizations of the 
state have formed the Tercentennial Council of Women for the further- 
ance of the celebration of Nicolet’s discovery. Mrs. Fred H. Clausen of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs is chairman, and Mrs. Loyal Durand 
of the Colonial Dames acts as secretary. A wide program of participa- 
tion is being arranged. The Fox River Valley is especially active in 
preparing for adequate commemoration, having a tercentenary committee 
of both men and women. Its project is for a highway paralleling the 
Fox from Green Bay to Portage. The codperation of Canada is being 
sought, and exchange interests with Maryland, now celebrating the ter- 
centennial of its first settlement. Green Bay will be the center for the 
state’s observance of this tercentenary, where an elaborate pageant of 
the discovery will be produced during July and August. Pilgrimages 
to this place will be organized by many communities of the state. 


The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters had its an- 
nual meeting at Appleton, April 6 and 7. In the archeological section 
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a number of papers were given on Wisconsin mounds, Indians, and early 
settlers. Among the speakers were H. R. Holand, C. E. Brown, W. A. 
Titus, Albert H. Griffith, Louise P. Kellogg, William F. Raney, Nile J. 
Behncke, Gene Sturtevant, and Francis Dayton. An address on antarctic 
geology was given by Dr. L. M. Gould, who accompanied Byrd’s first 
antarctic expedition. 


The Historic American Buildings survey is one of the projects of 
the Public Works Administration; it is proceeding in Wisconsin under 
the care of Alexander C. Guth of Milwaukee, secretary of the Archi- 
tect’s Institute. When completed, it will give a record of early Wisconsin 
buildings valuable for the future historian and artist. 


The Wisconsin News of Milwaukee is furthering a competition 
among the school and college students for the Mount Rushmore award— 
a six-hundred word history of the United States to be cut on the face of 
the stone mountain in North Dakota, where Gutzon Borglum is carving 
figures of the fathers of the Republic. Superintendent Schafer acts as 
one of the judges for the Wisconsin essays. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The cities of Racine, Sheboygan, Wauwatosa, and others are 
planning centenary celebrations for 1935. Wauwatosa began its observ- 
ance in February by presenting the pageant called A Century of Pro- 
gress in Wisconsin under the auspices of the Woman’s Club. The pageant 
stressed particularly the honors of Wisconsin women in song, story, art, 
and drama. 


Waukesha observed in May the centennial of the appearance of the 
first settler, Morris D. Cutler. He with his brother Alonzo and Henry 
Luther made a journey on horseback in May, 1834, and staked out a 
claim where the city now stands. Cutler Park, where the celebration 
centered is named for this first resident. There on May 7 Governor 
A. E. Schmedeman and Professor Grant Showerman delivered addresses. 
The preceding Saturday a tablet was unveiled to honor Lyman Goodnow, 
first conductor on the Underground Railway. Superintendent Schafer 
made the address. The celebration closed May 29 with a pageant of 
Waukesha history. 


The National Soldiers’ Home at Milwaukee was seventy years old 
in April. It was the outgrowth of a local home established by Milwaukee 
women during the last years of the Civil War. An offer of the land 
caused the federal government to place one of its veterans’ homes at this 
place. There have at times been over three thousand inmates. There are 
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now but twenty-five left of those who served in the Civil War. The 
Spanish-American veterans and the hospital patients of the World War 
are now cared for here. 


The Milwaukee Press Club is half a century old, and in March 
held open house at its club rooms in honor of the event. A golden 
jubilee publication is being edited by President John R. Wolf and “Bill” 
Hooker, the two oldest members. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at Stoughton met on 
April 6 at a banquet in commemoration of its organization in 1884, fifty 
year ago. 


The Beacon Lights Club of Waukesha is believed to be the second 
oldest in the state. It held a jubilee celebration April 2, when three of 
the founders were present, Mrs. Theron W. Haight, Miss Emily Marsh, 
and Mrs. W. L. Sannen. A number of the granddaughters and other 
descendants of the charter members assisted at the commemorative 
luncheon. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Racine celebrated January 7 the 
ninety-fifth anniversary of its organization by Rev. Cyrus Nichols, a mis- 
sionary from Missouri, who had a land claim and log house like the 
nineteen charter members of the early congregation. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church of Fort Atkinson has had a con- 
tinuous existence of ninety-five years, and held an anniversary week early 
in May. This church was first a member of the Aztalan circuit of Il- 
inois Conference founded in 1837. 


The historic Luther Valley Norwegian Lutheran Church, Rock 
County, was first organized in 1844; the ninetieth anniversary was cele- 
brated last February. In this valley the Emigranten began publication in 
1852, preceded by two religious papers in the Norwegian language. There 
are now two buildirigs, and a membership of more than eleven hundred. 


The Hortonville Community Baptist Church held its eightieth birth- 
day celebration on March 4, the afternoon session was given over to 
reminiscences of the older days. 


Loca. Historicat Societies 


The Beloit Historical Society has begun its twenty-fourth year 
with an active campaign along several lines. Window displays in Feb- 
ruary reproduced Lincoln’s parlor at Springfield and in March repre- 
sented the collecting hobbies of many members. The new president, 
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Mrs. George Garey gave a large reception in February for the society 
at her home. In April Miss Ruth Jeffris of Janesville, who has a 
large fund of material on the history of Rock County, spoke on the fore- 
bears of present day Beloiters. 


Burlington Historical Society is planning to publish a history of the 
city which is being compiled by Francis Maurer. The price will be so 
moderate that every citizen may own a copy. 


Green Bay is adding to its plans for the tercentennial celebration 
a series of classes instructed in local history. The classes meet at the 
Neville Public Museum and the lecturer, Mrs. N. B. Conant illustrates 
her talk from the museum’s possessions. 


The newly organized Jackson County Historical Society met at 
Melrose, February 23; several short talks were given on early days in 
Melrose and the beauty of the surrounding region. 


The Langlade County Historical Society had a notable address at its 
March meeting from A. C. Weber of Shawano, based on much research 
and his own personal observation. He told of the removal of the Menom- 
inee to their reservation, of Farnsworth, Powell, and several early trad- 
ers, and the first taverns along the river. Mrs. Weber also added her 


reminiscences of the Half Way House kept by her parents on the old 
military road. 


The Manitowoc County Historical Society is reviving after lying 
fallow for some time. A meeting held January 16 elected Earle J. Tower 
president and Herbert Pitz secretary-treasurer. The possibility of es- 
tablishing a marine museum to commemorate the early ship-building of 


the city was discussed. The society is also planning to participate this 
summer in the tercentennial. 


The annual meeting of the Outagamie County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society was held on Washington’s birthday, when at a dinner 
twenty-one pioneers over eighty years of age were entertained. Dr. A. A. 
Trevor of Lawrence College gave an address on “Washington the 
Pioneer.” The former officers were reélected. 


The students of the Fond du Lac High School have organized an 
historical society to encourage the reading and study of local history. 


The Milwaukee County Old Settlers’ Club reélected Peter J. Koehler 
president, who served in that capacity in 1925 and 1926. Judge John C. 
Karel addressed the club and invited it to meet at the court house for 
the next session. 
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Reedsburg has a unique Old Settlers’ Association that has not failed 


of a reunion in fifty-eight years. This year an all-day session was held 
on February 2. 


Markers AND MEMoRIALS 


The grave of Colonel George H. Walker, founder of Milwaukee’s 
south side was marked on March 20, the hundredth anniversary of his 
arrival at Milwaukee River. An address was delivered by William L. 
Pieplow of the Civic Association, who traced Walker’s career from his 
Virginia home to his advent at Milwaukee, and his later services to the 
infant community. 


Taylor Park of Fond du Lac is named for Jared W. Taylor, who 
settled on the land in 1849 after clearing off the timber. His place was 


known as “Forest Home.” A tablet to his memory is to be erected in 
the park. 


The “Old Lead Trail” is the name suggested for the new park area 
near New Glarus on State Highway 69. 


Wisconsin History IN THE STATE PREss 


The Milwaukee Journal has been delving into the early history of 
the Catholic church in'that community. The first church, St. Peter’s, 
built in 1839, which stood on the site of the present Cathedral, was 
removed in 1888 to North Murray Street. A movement is on foot for its 
restoration. The original lot was donated by Solomon Juneau. Curator 
Lacher in a recent letter to the Journal states that the first priest at Mil- 
waukee was Father Bernard Schaeffer, who died at Chicago in the fall 
of 1837. 


The Antigo Journal runs a column entitled “Fifty Years Ago.” In 
its issue for Febryary 1, it published the comments of J. C. Lewis on 
the events and persons noted in that column. 


The Fond du Lac Commonwealth-Reporter for February 21 gave an 
account of the career of General Edward S. Bragg, which was outlined 
for the pupils of the Bragg School of that city on the occasion of his 
birthday. General Bragg’s daughter was present and gave the school 
his army record in a volume written by William Powell. This celebra- 
tion of the Civil War hero’s birthday is an annual event at the school. 


John Bardon in the Superior Evening Telegram for February 2, 
located an early burying ground for the community near the waterfront 
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where an Indian maiden, called ‘Pink Sky” was buried in the early six- 
ties. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel published on February 28 a picture of the 
old Bishop mill at Sherwood. The barrel staves shaped there in early 
days were used for making containers in which the Rockefellers shipped 
their oil. 


OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association met April 26-28 at 
Columbia, Missouri, with Jonas Viles of that city president. The new 
president elect is Professor Lester B. Shippee of the University of Min- 
nesota, 


The birthplace of Stephen Moulton Babcock, near Bridgewater, 
Oneida County, New York was marked October 22 last by the local his- 
torical society. Addresses were made by C. P. Norgord and Dr. A. C. 
Flick, New York state historian. 


The “Old Sauk Trail,’ extending across Northern Illinois, much 
used by the Sauk Indians en route to the British at Detroit, and also 
by the early pioneers is described in the Illinois Historical Journal, xxvi, 
468-470. This was part of the route the Kinzies took in 1831 on their 
way from Fort Winnebago to Chicago. See Wau-Bun passim. 


The three hundred and twenty-eight anniversary of the birth of 
Father René Ménard was celebrated in New York by the dedication on 
September 7 last of a Ménard bridge over Seneca River. It will be re- 
membered that Father Ménard had been a missionary to the Cayuga 
Indians before his fatal visit to Wisconsin which caused his death. On 
the occasion of the dedication a eulogy was given by Rev. A. M. Thib- 
betts, S.J. 


The Illinois Historical Society united with the Abraham Lincoln 
Association in the dedication, October 26, 1933, of the restored village 
of New Salem, where Lincoln lived as a young man. Thirteen log cabins, 
furnished as nearly as possible like the originals, the store where Lincoln 
served, the post office, and mill have all been completed. New Salem is a 
monument not only to Lincoln but to pioneer Illinois. The speakers 
at the dedication were Frank E. Blane, Paul M. Angle of the His- 
torical Society, and Governor Henry Horner. Logan Hay of the Lincoln 
Association presided. 


The perennial search for La Salle’s lost ship, the Griffon has re- 
cently centered at the Cheneaux Islands, where a very old hull has been 
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discovered at the depth of fifteen feet. Plans for exploring the wreck 
are under way. 


Charles Burleigh Galbreath, secretary and librarian of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, died at Columbus Febru- 
ary 23. Dr. Harlow Lindley, who has been associated with the Society, 
was elected to the vacant place. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. J. V. Stevens (“The Pioneer Wisconsin Family Physician”) 
a long-time practitioner of Janesville, Wisconsin, writes of his exper- 
iences as a physician in early Wisconsin. 


James L. Sellers (“James R. Doolittle’) of the University of Ne- 
braska contributes an additional chapter on Doolittle’s activity during the 
Civil War. 


William George Bruce of Milwaukee continues his reminiscences 
in this issue. They will be concluded in the September magazine. 


Documents—The remainder of the Thomas Woodward Diary is 
published in this number. It portrays an overland trip to California in 
1850, and was edited by Lillian Krueger of the Society’s staff. 
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Assorr, Emma, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Abolitionists, in New England, 258 ; op- 
position to, 293; policy, 303. 

Adams, H. C., papers acquired, 366. 

Adams, Henry Baxter, cited; 87; his- 
torian, 449. 

Adams, Dr. Thomas S., memorials pub- 
lished, 246. 

Agassiz, Louis, cited, 266; school of, 
269; pupil of, 270. 

Alaska, visited, 332. 

Albany (N.Y.) Atlas, cited, 172. 

Albany (N.Y.) Law School, graduate, 
228. 

Albion (N.Y.), political speech at, 292. 

Allouez, Father Claude, Jesuit mission- 
ary, 156-160, 162-164. 

Almack, John C., cited, 460. 

Altnow, Randall, donor, 867. 

American Bar Association, address be- 
fore, 264. 

American Bookkeeper and Salesman, 
published, 60. 

American Historical Review, cited, 451, 
459. 

American Home Missionary Society, 
superintendent, 119. 

American School Board Journal, pub- 
lished, 62. 

American Sunday School. Union, assist- 
ant superintendent, 119. 

Amundsen, Roald, visits Milwaukee, 
404, 411. 

Anclam, Fred, Door County pioneer, 
165. 

Anclam, John, Door County pioneer, 
165. 

Anderson, Edward P., brother of, 270. 

Anderson, Mary, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Anderson, Melville Best, sketch, 270; 
lecturer, 272. 

André, Father Louis, Jesuit mission- 
ary, 158-159, 162-164. 

Andrews, Stephen P., papers acquired, 
469. 


Anthony, Susan B., visits Milwaukee, 
405. 

A. P. A., letter, 281. 

Appleport, resident, 165. 

Appleton, newspaper advertisement in, 
266; residents, 267, 271, 275; popu- 
lation, 268; school, 270, 274; alge 
study near, 278; visited, 276; statue 
acquired, 368. 

Appleton Collegiate Institute, history 
of, 266-276, 


Appleton Crescent, announcement, 266; 
cited, 268, 273-274. 

Army of the Cumberland, attacked, 
140; in action, 141. 

Army of the Tennessee, officer, 229. 

Arnold, Fred, death, 94. 

Ash Hollow, on California route, 353- 
354. 

Atlanta campaign, officer in, 143. 

Austrians, at Milwaukee, 15; loyalty 
of, 320-821. 


Baxscock, Joseph W., congressman, 233. 

Bach, Christopher, conducts orchestra, 
11. 

Baensch, Emil, on nominating com- 
mittee, 122. 

Bailey, Cornelia M., teacher, 273. 

Bailey Harbor, resident, 165. 

Baker, Hon. A. S., church work of, 
121. 

Baker, C. M., papers cited, 278; in 
politics, 305. 

Balatka, Hans, musical interest, 12. 

Ballard, Anson, sketch, 266-267; death, 
269; will, 274. 

Ballard, Mrs. Anson, cited, 274. 

Ballard, Leda. See Clark. 

Baltimore (Md.), en route to, 73; route 
via, 74; convention, 172-174; sub- 
marine cable at, 399. 

Bancroft, George, historian, 449. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, gradu- 
ate, 117. 

Banking, Doolittle’s interest in, 898. 

Banks, N. P., in the Civil War, 303. 

Baptists, members, 220, 223; minister, 
221. 

Baraboo, bluffs at, 379-880. 

Barnum, P. T., circus owner, 405. 

Barrett, Lawrence, visits Milwaukee, 
405-406, 

Barrett, Samuel A., Ancient Aztalan, 
reviewed, 93. 

Barry, David F., memorial, 102, 

Bartholdi, Albert, Prominent Ameri- 
cans of Swiss Origin, reviewed, 245. 

Barton, A. O., reads tribute, 108. 

Bascom, John, becomes university pres- 
ident, 275. 

Bashford, Gov. Coles, appointee, 177. 

Bates, George C., friend of, 175. 

Baumgartner, Jacob, diaries of, 236. 

Bayard, Thomas F., letter, 229. 

Beach, Pres. C. R., papers acquired, 
867. 
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Bear River, on California route, 438- 
439. 

Bear River Mountains, on California 
route, 438. 

Beauregard, Gen. G. 
War, 136-137. 

Beaver Dam, county fair at, 428. 

Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward, Presbyte- 
rian minister, 74-75; visits Milwaukee, 
404. 

Beer Springs, on California route, 439. 

Behring Sea, village on, 271. 

Bell, Aimee, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Bell, Digby V., visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Belmont, capitol at, 341, 

Beloit, political speeches at, 293. 

Beloit College, trustee, 119. 

Beloit Historical Society, 
369, 471. 

Bennett Law, opposition to, 231. 

Benton, Thomas H., remarks by, 73. 

Bergh, Henry, memorial, 8. 

Berlin (Germany), burgomaster, 424. 

Bernstorff, Count Johann von, visits 
Milwaukee, 403, 416-417. 

Best, Col. Fred, elected curator, 127. 

Bieber, Louise, friend of Gen. Willich, 
151, 153. 

Big Blue River, on California route, 


T., in the Civil 


activities, 


° { 

Big Sandy Creek, on California route, 
437. 

Birge, Edward A., receives appoint- 
ment at Wisconsin, 275; president, 
276. 

Bismarck, Count von, incident, 22. 

Bissell, Wilson S., letter, 229. 

Bitter Cotton Wood Creek, on Cali- 
fornia route, 435. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine N., 4 Romance of 
Lady Poverty, reviewed, 363. 

Black Hills, viewed, 357. 

Blackhawk’s Peak, described, 380. 

Blaine, James G., cited, 300. 

Blair, F. J., letter, 297; St. Louis resi- 
dent, 302. 

Blue Hill (Me.), minister at, 117; re- 
ceives call from, 118. 

Blumenfeld, Ralph D., London editor, 
58, 421-423. 

Boeppler, William, musical interest, 12. 

Boess, Dr. Gustav, of Berlin, Germany, 
424. 

Bohemians, at Milwaukee, 15; in Mid- 
dle West, 456. 

Boiling Springs, on California route, 
443. 
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Bond Jr., Beverley W., The Civilization 
of the Old Northwest, reviewed, 466. 

Book Guide to the Separate States of 
the United States, reviewed, 94. 

Book Notes, 93-94, 245-246, 362-364, 
466-467. 

Boone, Daniel, papers in Draper Col- 
lection, 237. 

Booth, Edwin, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Booth, Sherman M., Abolitionist, 280. 

Bouck, Gabriel (Gabe), letter, 34. 

Box Elder Creek, on California route, 
359. 

Brady and Wetzel Papers, in Draper 
Collection, 237. 

Bragg, Gen. Edward S., nominates vice- 
president, 214; relations with Doo- 
little, 395. 

Brandt, Mrs. R. O., contributes to Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation volume, 466. 

Briggs, Alexander E., marker unveiled 
for, 249. 

Brigham, Jerome R., Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 46. 


Broughton, Charles E., convention 
chairman, 206. 

Brown, Mrs. —-, Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 38. 


Brown, John, opposes union, 285-286; 
and negro question, 304. 

Brown County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 97, 250, 369. 

Browning, Orville H., address by, 292; 
diary cited, 400. 

Bruce, Albert, brother of, 34. 

Bruce, Apollonia, portrait, 187. 

Bruce, Augustus F., portrait, 187. 

Bruce, Francis M., father of, 40; edu- 
cation, 42. 


Bruce, Frederick, Milwaukee pioneer, 
6. 


Bruce, Monica M., father of, 40; edu- 
cation, 42. 
Bruce, Robert, 

216, 219. 

Bruce, William C., father of, 40; edu- 
cation, 42. 

Bruce, William George, “Memoirs,” 
8-71, 187-227, 307-340, 402-432; por- 
traits, 36, 187, 416; birthplace pic- 
tured, 6. 

Bruce, Mrs. William George, guest of, 
193; visits Washington, D.C., 826- 
828. 


Milwaukee resident, 


Brunckhorst, F. W., music director, 11. 
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Bryan, William J., political sketch, 193- 
195; secretary of state, 328; visits 
Milwaukee, 403. 

Bryce, Hon, James, visits Milwaukee, 
403, 416. 

Bryden, James A., Milwaukee resident, 
216; donor of statue, 217. 

Buchanan, Rev. J. M., Presbyterian 
minister, 75. 

Buchanan, James, senator, 73; presi- 
dent, 283; opposition to, 288, 290. 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, History of 
Civilization in England, cited, 86. 

Buckley Park, named, 99. 

Buell, Gen. D. C., quoted, 132, 136, 
146; in the Civil War, 134-135. 

Buffalo Bill. See William F. Cody. 

Buffalo (N.Y.), teachers meeting at, 
69; route via, 75; convention, 173- 
174; address at, 279; newspapers 
cited, 283. 

Bull, Ole, friend of, 347; visits Mil- 
waukee, 406. 

Bull Run (Va.), battle at, 299, 394. 

Burlington Historical Society, activity, 
472. 

Burnett, Ruth P., teacher, 273. 

Burns, Robert, anniversary, 210; statue, 
216. 

Buttes des Morts, fishes studied, 273. 

Buzzard’s Roost, in the Civil War, 143. 


Cacue Valley, in Utah, 464. 

Caldwell, Walter, on federal board, 
340. 

Calhoun, John C., remarks by, 73. 

California, meeting in, 64; en route to, 
345, 445; gold miner in, 346-347; fruit 
growing in, 461. 

Calkins, Elias A., Milwaukee editor, 
31-32. 

Cambreleng, C. C., in politics, 174. 

Cambria, Welsh near, 243. 

Cameron, Simon, in politics, 277; sen- 
ator, 286. 

Campbell, J. G. J., Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 210. 

Canada, relations with United States, 
830; water diversion, 335. 

Canandaigua (N.Y.), political speech 
at, 292. 

Canyon Creek, on California route, 444. 

Cape Illinois, name for Door County 
peninsula, 163. 

Carleton, Will, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Carlisle, John G., letter, 229. 

Carlyle, Thomas, historical research of, 
232. 


Carpenter, Matthew H., law partner 
of, 46; senator, 49. 

Caruso, Enrico, visits Milwaukee, 403; 
returns from Europe, 411-412. 

Cary, Annie L., visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Cary, Henry, New York editor, 58, 
219. 


Cary, L. H., appreciation of, 298. 

Cary, William J., congressman, 326- 
827. 

Cass, Lewis, presidential candidate, 
174. 

Castle Bluffs, on California route, 354. 

Catenhusen, Ernest, musical interest, 
12. 

Catholic Sentinel, cited, 231. 

Catholics, Germans among, 4; opposi- 
tion to, 5; English used by, 13; per- 
sonal liberty, 14; cigarmakers, 20; 
Irish among, 223. 

Cedar (Skeder) Creek, on California 
route, 348. 

Centrist party, in Germany, 22. 

Chadbourne, P. A., resigns as president 
of university, 275. 

Champlain Lake, war on, 168. 

Chapin, Charles, Milwaukee resident, 
216. 

Chapman, T, A., merchant, 50; advertis- 
ing of, 54, 

Charleston (S.C.), educational conven- 
tion at, 197. 

Chase, Stuart, 4 New Deal, cited, 263. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.), in the Civil War, 
140-141, 143. 

Cheyenne Indians, village, 354; attack 
on, 397. 

Cheyney, Prof. E. P., cited, 87, 90. 

Chicago (Ill.), visited, 28, 63, 75, 406; 
newspapermen, 58; Indians at, 167; 
growth, 175; railroad terminal, 180; 
Democratic headquarters, 197; Demo- 
cratic convention, 214, 228, 262; resi- 
dents, 219, 292, 347, 413; banquet, 
230; address, 264, 279; Republican 
convention, 289-291; water-diversion 
controversy, 334-337; student at, 377; 
merchant, 422. 

Chicago and Northwestern Railway, ex- 
tension, 208-209. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
way, president, 50; employee, 219. 
Chickamauga (Ga.), battle at, 132, 139. 
Chimney Rock, on California route, 355. 
Chivington, Col. J. M., Indian attack 

under, 397. 

Choukeka, Winnebago Indian. See De- 

corah. 
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Cigarmaking, described, 19-20. 

City Council Journal, published, 67. 

City Point (Va.), in the Civil War, 139. 

Civil War, participants, 49, 131; Gen. 
Willich in, 131-154; taverns operated 
during, 182; officer in, 228; Doolittle’s 
interest in, 393-401. 

Clark, George Rogers, papers in Drap- 
er Collection, 237. 

Clark, Julia, poetess, 51. 

Clark, Leda Ballard, letter, 271; stu- 
dent, 278; cited, 274, 276. 

Clark, Medora, poetess, 51. : 

Clark, William, papers in Draper Col- 
lection, 237. 

Clauder, Joseph, conducts orchestra, 11. 

Claxton, Kate, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Clay, Henry, cited, 460. 

Clement, Charles, Racine publisher, 306. 

Cleveland, Grover, vice-president under, 
198; nomination, 228; president, 229, 
231; Life, cited, 229; reception, 318; 
visits Milwaukee, 403. 

Cleveland, Mrs. Grover, gift to, 230. 

Clinton, G. W., letter cited, 173. 

Clinton, Rev. O. P., early minister, 118. 

Closs, Robert, Welsh pioneer, 244. 

Cockran, Bourke, visits Milwaukee, 407. 

Cody, William F. (Buffalo Bill), visits 
Milwaukee, 405-406, 428-429. 

Coffin, Charles C., quoted, 138. 

Cogswell, William C., diaries acquired, 
248. 

Cole, H. E., cited, 181. 

Collamer, Jacob, senator, 286. 

Collins, “Power-Up,” Milwaukee poli- 
tician, 201. 

Collyer, Robert, visits Milwaukee, 405. 

Colman, Charles L., papers acquired, 
469. 

Colorado Territory, created, 295; In- 
dian attack in, 397. 

Columbus, minister at, 119. 

Commager, Henry S., article by, 263. 

Commons, John R., labor papers ar- 
ranged for use, 366. 

Communications, 243, 361, 465. 

Confederate army, in action, 137, 140; 
prisoner of, 189. 

Congress, members of, 46, 49, 211, 229, 
280, 282-283, 300, 305, 811, 384; ses- 
sions of, 73, 283, 285-286, 301-302, 
326; speech in, 77; bank act con- 
sidered, 194; and secession, 294-295; 
Civil War measures, 393-395, 399; in- 
vestigation, 397. 

Congressional Globe, cited, 285, 294, 301- 
802, 393-394, 397-399, 401. 
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Conness, John, senator, 394. 

Constitutional Unionists, 
danger to Union, 294. 

Conway, Moncure D., visits Milwaukee, 
404, 

Cook, Dr. F. A., visits Milwaukee, 411. 

Coolidge, Calvin, accepts painting, 332- 
333; conference with, 334, 336; visits 
Milwaukee, 403. 

Coon Creek, on California route, 348. 

Copeland, Herbert E., Monroe resident, 
269. 

Corcoran, Hon. Cornelius, visits Ger- 
many, 424. 

Corley, Stephen, attends political meet- 
ing, 293. 

Cornell College, graduate, 266; student, 
269. 

“Corner Stone Resolution,” quoted, 173. 

Corwin Amendment, under considera- 
tion, 295. 

Court, Emil, address, 408. 

Couzina, Phoebe W., visits Milwaukee, 
405. 

Crittenden, Sen. J. J., amendment to 
resolutions, 294; policy, 301-802. 

Crittenden, Brig.-Gen. Thomas L., 
quoted, 135. 

Croatians, at Milwaukee, 10, 15. 

Croghan Papers, in Draper Collection, 
287. 

Croton River, water supply, 73. 

Cummings, Dr. A. P., early Wisconsin 
physician, 377-878, 380, 385, 391. 

Cummings, Homer, attorney general, 
264. 

Cunningham, T. J., tribute by, 103, 107. 

Cuno, Dr. Wilhelm, president of steam- 
ship line, 425. 

Currie, Adam, landscape gardner, 217. 

Currie, James, Milwaukee resident, 216; 
landscape gardner, 217; guest of, 218. 

Currie, William, landscape gardner, 
217. 

Curtis, Cyrus H. K., visits Milwaukee, 
404, 


aware of 


Cutler, Morris D., centennial celebra- 
tion for, 470. 

Cutting, Mary L. See Mrs. James R. 
Doolittle. 


Daxora Territory, created, 295. 

Danes, at Milwaukee, 15. 

Daniels, W. C., papers acquired, 367. 

Darwin, Charles, scientific method, 450. 

Davenport, Fanny, visits Milwaukee, 
406. 
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Davis, Susan B., Our Wisconsin: A 
Pageant, reviewed, 467. 

Decorah (De Kaury, Choukeka, Spoon, 
Ladle), the elder, Winnebago chief, 
founds settlement, 342; death, 343. 

Decorah, Jim, the elder, Winnebago 
chief, 343. 

Decorah, Jim, the younger, Winnebago 
chief, 343. 

Decorah family, among Winnebago, 
842; marriage in, 343. 

Deer Creek, on California route, 359. 

Dekorra (Dacorah, Day Korah, De Car- 
rie, DeCary, De Corrah, DesCarrie) 
family. See Decorah. 

“Dekorra, Old Well at,” by M. Mann- 
ington Dexter, 341-344; pictured, 341. 

Democratic party, Catholics affiliate 
with, 4; newspaper, 42, 44; candi- 
dates, 44, 54, 56, 171-172, 174, 321, 403, 
419; in New York, 175; leader, 188, 
231; at Milwaukee, 189-190, 192, 196, 
200-202, 215-216, 418; national com- 
mittee, 197; national convention, 214, 
228; régime, 229, 231; drift into Re- 
publican party, 277, 286; in Wiscon- 
sin, 280, 296, 306, 338-339; opposes 
federal courts, 281; members, 328. 

Dempsey, S. Wallace, of rivers and 
harbors committee, 336. 


Depew, Chauncey M., visits Milwaukee, 
407. 


Derksen cigar factory, at Milwaukee, 
80-31. 

Des Caris, Joseph Sabrevoir, Indian 
wife of, 342. 

Des Carrie family. See Decorah. 

Desmond, Humphrey, Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 224-225. 

Deuster, Peter V., candidate for Con- 
gress, 44; visits newspaper office, 51; 
address, 408. . 

Deutscher Republikaner, editor, 148. 

Devil’s Lake, bluffs at, 379; viewed, 
880. 

Dexter, Frank N., tribute by, 115; 4 
Hundred Years of Congregational 
History in Wisconsin, reviewed, 245. 

Dexter, M. Mannington, “The Old Well 
at Dekorra,” 341-344; sketch, 373. 


Dickinson, Anna E., visits Milwaukee, 


405. . 


Dickinson, Sen. Daniel S., at Baltimore 
convention, 172. 


Dingwall, Charles, Milwaukee resident, 
216. 
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Dingwall, Sandy, Milwaukee resident, 
219 


Dippel, Andreas, German tenor, 411- 
412. 

District of Columbia, emancipation bill, 
802. 

Dixon, James, senator, 291. 

Documents, 72-76, 345-360, 483-446. 

Dodge, Henry, senator, 279. 

Dodgeville, farm near, 25. 

Dolphin, Adam, in England, 3465. 

Dolphin, Thomas, in England, 345. 

Donaghey, John T., on federal board, 
840 


Donnelly, Joseph G., Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 223-225. 

Doolittle, Henry, son of senator, 283; 
promotion in army, 298; death, 393. 
Doolittle, James R., biography by 
James L. Sellers, 168-178, 277-306, 
393-401; education, 169-170; lawyer, 
171; district attorney, 172; in New 
York politics, 173-175; judge, 176- 
177; United States senator, 282-401; 

portrait, 286. 

Doolittle, Mrs. James R., marriage, 
171; at Washington, 283; letters to, 
800, 305. 

Doolittle, Ormus, marriage, 168. 

Doolittle, Reuben, sketch, 168-169. 

Doolittle, Mrs. Reuben, marriage, 168; 
father of, 169. 

Doolittle, William F., Doolittle Family 
in America, cited, 168-169, 172, 177. 
Door County, cross erected in, 161; pen- 

insula, 168, 

Door County Advocate, cited, 161. 

Dorward, Martin, Milwaukee resident, 
210. 

Dorward, Rev. William T., Milwaukee 
resident, 221, 225. 

Douglas, Fred, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Douglas, Lewis W., position, 262. 

Douglas, Stephen A., senator, 284-285; 
speeches, 294; contest, 303. 

Doyen, M. R., death, 247. 

Draper, Lyman C., makes collection, 

Dred Scott decision, printing of, 285. 

Dudgeon, Matthew S., tribute by, 108, 
110. 

Duffy, Sen. F. Ryan, conference with, 
338; cited, 339. 

Dunker, Herman, musician, 11. 

Dunlop, John, landscape gardner, 217. 

Dunn, Charles, candidate for senate, 
282. 

Durkee, Charles, senator, 279. 
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Durr, Louis, officer of Sentinel Com- 
pany, 46. 

Durward’s Glen, location, 380. 

Duse, Eleanora, visits Chicago, 406. 

Dwyer, Rev. Sidney J., death, 95. 


Earnart, Amelia (Mrs. G. P. Putnam), 
visits Milwaukee, 431. 

Eaton, Dr. E. D., Two Wisconsin Pio- 
neers, reviewed, 467. 
Eau Claire Lumber Company, papers 
acquired, 96. 
Eckener, Dr. Hugo, visits Milwaukee, 
420. 

Eden Township (Fond du Lac County), 
pioneer, 182. 

Editorial Comment, 77-92, 232-242, 447- 
465. 

Edwards, Evan, Welsh pioneer, 244. 

Edwards, John, Welsh pioneer, 244. 

Efferts, , cigarmaker, 30-31. 

Ehle, Abram, taverner, 183-185. 

Ehle, Helen, husband of, 183; in tav- 
ern fire, 185. 

Ehle, James, taverner, 183-185. 

Ehle Tavern, sketch, 183-186. 

Eighteenth Amendment, repeal, 205- 
206. 

Eighth Kansas Infantry, in the Civil 
War, 142. 

Eighty-ninth Illinois Infantry, in the 
Civil War, 141. 

Eliot, Charles W., lecturer, 325. 

Ellison Bay, Door County, 162; In- 
dian village at, 167. 
Ely, Gov. J. B., of Massachusetts, 263. 
Emerson, Charles L., Wisconsin: Scenic 
and Historic Trails, reviewed, 467. 
Emmett, Joseph K., visits Milwaukee, 
405. 

Endicott, William C., letter, 229. 

English, assimilate foreigner, 12-13, 22; 
at Milwaukee, 15; language taught, 
318-319; in Middle West, 456; am- 
bassador, 416; judge, 421. 

Ennor, Roy, owns Ole Bull’s violin, 
847. 





Ennor, Mrs. Sidney W., contributor, 
345. 

Ephraim, state park near, 166. 

Episcopalians, members, 223. 

Erie Canal, construction of, 73; route 
via, 75. 

Escott factory, at Louisville, Ky., 28. 

Evans, W. L., elected curator, 247. 
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Famcuitp, Cassius, promotion sought, 
896. 

Fairchild, Lucius, appointee, 275; let- 
ter, 396. 

Faville, Rev. T. R., eulogy by, 122. 

Featherstonhaugh, Col. George W., 
sketch, 50; at Milwaukee, 210. 

Federal Reserve Bank Act, under con- 
sideration, 194. 

Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers of the State of Wisconsin, 
director, 120. 

Ferebee, James L., receives appoint- 
ment, 339. 

Ferguson, David, Milwaukee resident, 
210; banker, 215. 

Fessenden, W. P., a Republican, 277; 
senator, 285, 399. 

Field, David D., defends “corner stone 
resolution,” 173. 

Field, Eugene, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Fields, James T., visits Milwaukee, 405. 

Fischedick cigar factory, at Milwau- 
kee, 31. 

Fish, Carl R., tributes, 110, 113. 

Fitzmaurice, Capt. J., visits Milwaukee, 
404, 431. 

Flint, Rockwell J., death, 95. 

Florida, Confederate warship, 147. 

Fond du Lac, route via, 117; steamboat 
at, 118; described, 175; pioneers 
near, 179; railroad at, 180-181; tav- 
ern near, 182; road to, 186; removal 
from, 270; meeting at, 279. 

Fond du Lac County Historical So- 
ciety, activity, 97. 

Fond du Lac Gas Company, records ac- 
quired, 248. 

Forest County, Indians in, 166. 

Fort Crawford, restored, 367. 

Fort Hall (Ida.), road to, 440, 442. 

Fort Kearny (Nebr.), on California 
route, 351. 

Fort Laramie (Wyo.), described, 356- 
357 


Fort Michilimackinac, restored, 102. 

Fourche Boise River, on California 
route, 359. 

Fourth of July, celebrated at Milwau- 
kee, 6-8, 13-14. 

Fox, Dr. Philip, receives papal bless- 
ing, 107. 

Fox, Dr. “Rodney,” horseman, 106. 

Fox River, valley, 271; excursions 


along, 272; fishes studied, 273. 

Foye, James C., on Lawrence College 
faculty, 271. 

Frank, Julius, merchant, 50. 
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Frankfurth, William, merchant, 50. 
Franklin (Highland), pioneer, 346-347, 
Franz Joseph, of Austria, 320. 

Free Soil party, organized, 174; princi- 
ple, 173; candidate, 174;.in New 
York, 175; members of, 178, 277. 

Freethinkers, movement described, 5-6; 
cigarmakers, 20. 

Frémont, J. C., presidential candidate, 
278-279; favors additional regiment, 
298; cited, 356, 437. 

French-Canadian, at Milwaukee, 203. 

Friedman, Albert, entertains, 323. 

Froebel, Friedrich, educator, 266. 

Frontier Wars Manuscripts, in Draper 
Collection, 237. 

Fugitive Slave Law, and Booth, 280; 
nullification, 281; and Doolittle, 401. 


Gapsk1, Madame Johanna, returns 
from Europe, 411. 

Galesville (Ill.), teacher at, 269. 

Galveston (Tex.), submarine cable at, 
399. 

Garden of the Gods, visited, 65. 

Garfield, Pres. James A., assassin of, 
49. 

Gates, Charles M. (ed), Five Fur Trad- 
ers of the Northwest, reviewed, 362. 

Gates, W. Chauncey, manager of Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, 59, 62. 

Gatty, H., world flight of, 430-431; vis- 
its Milwaukee, 404, 
“General, A Bachelor,” by Charles D. 
Stewart, 131-154; correction, 361. 
Geneva (Hobart) College, contributors 
to, 169; student, 170. 

Gentiles, personal liberty of, 14; cigar- 
makers, 20; service of, 35. 

Georgia, nullification in, 281. 

Gerhardi, ——, cellist, 411-412. 

Germans, in Wisconsin, 3-14; Ameri- 
canization of, 4, 13; establish Turner 
societies, 5; opposition to, 6; Sunday 
observance, 8; occupations, 9; singing 
societies, 11; employees of, 17; de- 
scend from nobility, 21; newspaper, 
86, 59; proverb of, 41; in the Civil 
War, 144; Liberals, 176; at Milwau- 
kee, 203, 205, 226, 409; temperament, 
204; students, 318-320; in the Middle 
West, 456; in America, 458; Catholic, 
414; anti-American, 417; manufac- 
turer, 418-419; and English language, 
424. 

Gibraltar Bluff, described, 380. 


Gilbert, E. W., The Exploration of 
Western America, 1800-1850, re- 
viewed, 466. 

Gilman, W. W., death, 468. 

Glass, Carter, and federal bank act, 
194, 

Glory of the Morning, marriage, 342. 

Glover, Joshua, fugitive slave, 281. 

Goldman, Emma, visits Milwaukee, 407. 

Goll, Fred T., merchant, 50. 

Gompers, Samuel, labor leader, 21, 432. 

Goodnow, Lyman, tablet unveiled, 470. 

Goose Creek, on California route, 442. 

Gough, John B., visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Graf Zeppelin, airship, 420. 

Graham, William, Milwaukee resident, 
210. 

Grand Island (Nebr.), on California 
route, 351. 

Grant, Gen. U. S., Galena resident, 26; 
in the Civil War, 134, 141-142, 228, 
299-300, 395; banquet for, 230; visits 
Milwaukee, 317, 403. 

Grant, Mrs. U. S., in army camp, 299. 

Gratz, Simon, death, 468. 

Grease Wood Creek, on California 
route, 434, 

Great Lakes, crosses erected on, 159; 
fishing on, 163; settlers, 259; repre- 
sentative of region, 336; list of ships 
acquired, 366. 

Great Lakes Harbors Association, 
president, 334. 

Great Salt Lake. See Salt Lake. 

Greeks, at Milwaukee, 15. 

Green Bay (bay), Indians on, 162-163. 

Green Bay (city), steamboat at, 118; 
Indian villages near, 157; flies 
troublesome, 274. 

Green River, on California route, 487- 
438, 

Greenbush, tavern at, 181. 

Greene, Howard, donor, 367. 

Grimes, J. W., a Republican, 277. 

Grindell, John L., on nominating com- 
mittee, 122. 

Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
director, 105. 

Guiteau, Charles J., assassin, 49. 

Gurley, Rev. Phineas, Presbyterian 
minister, 74. 


Haase and Biersach, cigarmakers, 19. 

Haines, Robert B., letters copied, 9. 

Haldane, J. B. S., Science in the Chang- 
ing World, cited, 80. 

Hale, J. P., senator, 285. 
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Haller, ——, officer of steamship com- 
pany, 409. 

Halsey, Judge L. W., hears case, 311. 

Halverson, Paul, in the Civil War, 396. 

Hamburg (Germany), visited, 318, 409, 
424; estate near, 410. 

Hamburg American Steamship Com- 
pany, officers, 409, 425; ship named, 
423; provides entertainment, 424. 

Hamilton, A. B., letter, 297. 

Hamilton, Gen. Charles S., relations 
with Doolittle, 395. 

Hamilton College, graduate, 266. 

Hamlin, Hannibal, senator, 286. 

Hanks, Mrs. L. S., donor of Vilas Pa- 
pers, 228. 

Harding, Warren, visits Alaska, 332- 
333. 

Harlan, J. M., letter, 229. 

Harris, Judge , mentioned, 303. 

Harris, J. E., mother of, 164. 

Harris, Mrs. Rosalie, Door County pi- 
oneer, 162, 164; cited, 166. 

Harrison Papers, in Draper Collection, 
237. 





Hartman, Edward, donor of Turner 
letters, 464. 


Harvard University, curatorship at, 


269. 

Harvey, George, ambassador to Great 
Britain, 332. 

Harvey, Mrs. George, reception by, 


Harvey, L. D., officer of N.E.A., 70. 

Harvey, Gov. L. P., widow of, 298. 

Hastings Sr., Hon. S. D., church work 
of, 121. 

Hatch, Eric, cited, 463. 

Haven, Relief, of Vermont, 116. 

Haven, Spencer, elected curator, 247. 

Haverly, J. H., visits Milwaukee, 405. 

Hayti, colonization by negroes, 302. 

Hazen, William B., in the Civil War, 
142. 

Head, Dr. Louis R., death, 94. 

Heath, Dr. James, early Wisconsin 
physician, 392. 

Hebard, Grace R., Sacajawea . 
reviewed, 94. 

Hegenberger, Albert, visits Milwaukee, 
404. 

Heimstreet, Gen. E. B., donor, 248. 

Heiss, Rev. Michael, ordains priest, 
104, 

Helper, H. R., Impending Crisis, cited, 
286. 

Henry, Prince, of Prussia, visits Mil- 
waukee, 215, 408-409. 
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Henry, Patrick, cited, 77. 

Herman, ——, magician, 405. 

Hermann, Alexander, cigarmaker, 23. 

Herzing, Albert, manufacturer, 152. 

Heyer, Prof. ——, at Racine, 291. 

Heyn, Herman, merchant, 50. 

Higgins, Rev. R. M., activity, 121. 

Highland. See Franklin. 

Hills, Isaac, lawyer, 170. 

Himmelstein, Frank, indicted, 316. 

Hipp, Maj. Charles, sketch, 149. 

“Historical Manuscripts, Assembling 
of,” editorial, 282-242. 

Hoan, Daniel W., visits Germany, 423- 
425. 

Hoan, Mrs. Daniel W., visits Germany, 
428-425. 

Hoffman, W. J., report cited, 155-156. 

Hoffmann, John, merchant, 50. 

Hohenzollern, Louis Ferdinand von, 
grandfather of, 410. 

Holand, Hjalmar R., “The Sign of the 
Cross,” 155-167; Wisconsin’s Belgian 
Community, reviewed, 246; cited, 163; 
sketch, 254. 

Holland, J. G., visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Hooker, Bill, “Journal of Mrs. Peter 
Martineau,” 72-73; sketch, 102. 

Hooker, Maj.-Gen. Joseph, in the Civil 
War, 139. 

Hoover, Herbert, address by, 335; con- 
ference with, 836-337; estimate of, 
838; American Individualism, cited, 
459; visits Milwaukee, 403. 

Hopokoekaw, Winnebago chieftess. See 
Glory of the Morning. 

Hopper, De Wolf, visits Milwaukee, 
404. 


Horse Creek, on California route, 356. 

Horse Shoe Creek, on California route, 
857. 

Howard, Sir Esmé, presents painting, 


Howe, Henry, The Diary of a Circuit 
Rider, reviewed, 362-363. 

Howe, Julia Ward, visits Milwaukee, 
405. 

Howe, Timothy O., revisor of statutes, 
177; senatorial candidate, 279-280; 
senator, 297, 399. 

Hoyt, Melvin A., publisher, 42. 

Hoyt, Dr. Otis, papers acquired, 366. 

Hubbard family, taverners, 182. 

Huegin, Albert, newspaperman, 59, 62. 

Hughes, Charles E., visits Milwaukee, 


403. 
Hulbert, Archer B., Forty-Niners, 
cited, 359. 
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Humboldt River, on California route, 
411, 445. 

Hiinefeld, Count E. G. von, visits Mil- 
waukee, 404, 431. 


Huxley, Leonard, cited, 464. | 
Huxley, Thomas H., cited, 464-465. 


Ickes, Harold L., cabinet member, 262. 

Illinois, interpretation of constitution, 
280; Republican party in, 287, 292; 
members in Congress, 334; governor, 
400. * 

Illustrations: 
Birthplace of William George Bruce, 

6 


William George Bruce, 36. 

Peter Martineau, 72. 

Mary Ann Mears Martineau, 73. 

General Willich, 134. 

Wade Tavern, 182. 

William George Bruce, 187. 

Apollonia and Augustus F. Bruce, 
187. 

David Starr Jordan, 266. 

James R. Doolittle, 286. 

Old Well at Dekorra, 341. 

Thomas Woodward, 348. 

J. V. Stevens, M.D., 377. 

Anton Lang and William George 
Bruce, 416. 3 

Ilsley, Charles F., Milwaukee resident, 
46; newspaper interests, 48, 59. 

Independence Rock, on California 
route, 434. 

“Independent Democrats,” a political 
joker, 277. 

Indian Affairs Committee, Doolittle 
chairman of, 397. 

Indian Territory, bill for creation re- 
ported, 398. 

Indiana, roads in, 74; regiment organ- 
ized in, 145; birds collected in, 273; 
teacher, 276. 

Indianapolis (Ind.), Presbyterians at, 
74-75. 

Indians, erect crosses, 155-167; friend 
of, 203; Draper interest in, 238; 
trader, 342; burial ground, 343; Doo- 
little interest in, 897; hostilities, 429, 
445. 

Ingersoll, Robert G., visits Milwaukee, 
405. 7 

Iowa, doctor in, 26-27; political speech- 
es in, 287; governor, 302. 

Iowa County, residents, 346. 

Ireland, natives, 106, 108; unrest in, 
109. 


Irish, opposition to, 6; at Milwaukee, 
10-11, 15, 24, 208, 222-225; history of, 
105-107; temperament, 204; in Mid- 
dle West, 456. 

Irish Players, at Madison, 109. 

Isham, Fred W., death, 95. 

Italians, at Milwaukee, 10. 


Jackson Club, of Milwaukee, 187. 
Jackson County Historical Society, or- 
ganized, 369; activity, 472. 
Jacksonport, Indian village at, 167. 
Janauschek, Madame, visits Milwaukee, 
406. 
Janesville, meetings at, 278, 305. 
Janesville Gazette, cited, 283. 
Jefferson Club, of Milwaukee, 188, 215. 
Jeffris, Malcolm G., death, 365. 
Jenkins, James G., Milwaukee lawyer, 
49. 
“Jerry,” Kentucky thoroughbred, 106. 
Jersey City (N.J.), political speech at, 
292. 


Jews, personal liberty of, 14; cigar- 
makers, 20, 22; Milwaukee residents, 


85. 

Johns Hopkins Graduate School, stu- 
dent at, 449. 

Johnson, Gen. Hugh S., position, 262; 
address, 264. 

Johnson, Rev. Peter Leo, elected cura- 
tor, 127. 

Johnson, Reverdy, senator, 395. 

Johnson, Gen. ‘Richard W., recom- 
mends promotion, 132; in the Civil 
War, 139. 

Johnston, Alexander H., founds candy 
company, 219. 

Johnston, Harry, candy manufacturer, 
220. 

Johnston, John, banker, 50, 215, 408. 

Johnston, Robert A., candy manufac- 
turer, 219-220. 

Johnston, Walter, candy manufacturer, 
220. 

Johnston Emergency Hospital, gift to 
Milwaukee, 215. 

Jolliet, Louis, voyage of discovery, 155. 

Jones, Jesse, federal position, 262. 

Jones, John O., Welsh pioneer, 244. 

“Jordan, David Starr, in Wisconsin,” 
by Louise P. Kellogg, 266-276; de- 
scribed, 270; A Popular Key to 
Birds, Reptiles,..., cited, 272; 
Manual of Vertebrates, cited, 272; 
portrait, 266; correction, 465. 

Jordan, Mrs. David Starr, letters, 272, 
465 


Juneau, Solomon, sketch, 202-203. 
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Kanevuapos, Chief Simon, sketch, 166. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II, steamship, 411. 

Kansas, route via, 264; controversy 
over, 284-285. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, denounced, 277. 

Kansas River, on California route, 349. 

Kaskaskia (Ill.), cross erected at, 
159. 

Katzer, Rev. F. X., leaves for Europe, 
408. 

Kaun, Hugo, musical interest, 12. 

Keane, Joseph H., visits Milwaukee, 
406. 

Kelbe, Theodore, musical interest, 12. 

Kellogg, Frank B., secretary of state, 
336. 

Kellogg, Louise P., cited, 159-160, 163; 
“David Starr Jordan in Wisconsin,” 
266-276; Nicolet bulletin prepared, 
468. 

Kellogg, Newton P., taverner, 182. 

Kelly, T. L., merchant, 50. 

Kennan, George, visits Milwaukee, 405, 

Kennan, K. K., death, 365. 

Kenosha County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 250, 369. 

Kenton Manuscripts, in Draper Collec- 
tion, 237. 

Kentucky, pioneers, 259; resolutions of 
1798, 280. 

Kentucky Manuscripts, in Draper Col- 
lection, 237. 

Kerr, James, Milwaukee resident, 210. 

Kewaunee, on Lake Michigan, 166. 

Kilrain, Jack, pugilist, 427. 

King, Gen. Charles, friend of Buffalo 
Bill, 428-429. 

King, Preston, in politics, 174; senator, 
286. 

King, Rufus, minister to Papal States, 
245; sent to Washington, D.C., 298. 
King’s Mountain Manuscripts, in Dra- 

per Collection, 237. 

Kinney, Mrs. , at Ehle tavern, 183- 
185. 

Kiralfy Brothers, visit Milwaukee, 405. 

Kirk, Edward N., in the Civil War, 
137. 

Kirkwood, 
802. 

Kletzsch, Alvin P., Milwaukee resident, 
408. 


Knapp, Robert, letter, 297. 
Know-nothing movement, growth, 5-6. 
Knox, Patrick B., tributes to, 104, 107. 


Koehn, Capt. Milwaukee, 
431. 





Gov. Samuel J., of Iowa, 





, visits 
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Koshkonong Reunion Society, mark 
church site, 249. 

Krueger, Lillian, edits diary, 373. 

Kurtz, Alice L. See Mrs. Edward 
Kurtz. 

Kurtz, Charles Mears, account by, 73; 
letter, 244. 

Kurtz, Mrs. Edward, Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 76; son of, 244. 


La Bonte River, on California route, 
358. 

Lacher, J. H. A., cited, 181. 

La Crosse, political speech at, 287. 

La Crosse Chronicle, cited, 205. 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
activities, 97, 370. 

Ladle, Winnebago chief. See Decorah. 

La Follette, Gov. Philip, program of, 
262. 

La Follette Sr., Robert M., 
mortgage tax law, 311. 

La Follette Jr., Robert M., senator, 
311. 

Lake Mills, resident near, 51. 

Lamar, L. Q. C., Justice in United 
States Supreme Court, 229. 

Lambrecht, Fred, tavern employee, 
183-184. 

Lamers, Prof. William M., letters ac- 
quired, 248. 

Lamont, Daniel S., letter, 229. 

Landauer, Adolph, Milwaukee resident, 
34; merchant, 50. 

Landauer, Max, Milwaukee resident, 
34-35; merchant, 50. 

Lane, Albert G., educator, 63. 

Lane, James H., senator, 394. 

Lang, Anton (Christus), sketch, 413- 
416; portrait, 416. 
Lang, Frau Anton, of Oberammergau, 
Germany, 413, 415-416. 
Langlade County Historical 
activities, 97, 250, 472. 

Lansdown, Justice , visits Milwau- 
kee, 421. 

La Prele River, on California route, 
358. 

Laramie Fork, on California route, 356. 

Laramie Peak, on California route, 356- 
357. 

La Ronde, John T. de, marriage, 343. 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier de, explorer, 
163. 

Latsch, John A., death, 468. 

Laubenheimer, Jacob, Milwaukee chief 
of police, 21. 

Lauder, Sir Harry, comedian, 223. 


and 


Society, 
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Lawrence College, vice-president, 267; 
location, 268; faculty member, 271; 
acquires building, 274. 

Lecompton Constitution, controversy, 
284-285. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 
See Stanford University. 

Lenroot, Sen. Irvine L., arranges con- 
ference, 334. 

Liberal Democratic party, members, 
173. 

Liberia, colonization plan, 302. 

Liberty Gap (Teénn.), in the Civil War, 
139, 154. 

Liberty Grove Township (Door Coun- 
ty), pioneer, 166. 

Lincoln, Abraham, interview with, 139; 
political affiliation, 277; nomination, 
291-292, 294; president, 296, 299-300; 
supporter, 400. 

Lindbergh, Charles A., visits Milwau- 
kee, 404. 

Lindemann, A. J., officer of N.E.A., 70. 

Lindsay, Edmund J., owns implement 
house, 220. 

Lindsay, George I., owns implement 
house, 220. 

Lindsay, Henry, owns implement house, 
220 


Lindsay, William, owns implement 
house, 220. . 

Lipton, Sir Thomas, visits in the United 
States, 404, 420. 

Little Blue River, on California route, 
350-351. 

Little Nemaha River, on California 
route, 349. 

Little Sandy Creek, on California route, 
437 


Lloyd, John, Welsh pioneer, 244. 

Lockwood, Belva, visits Milwaukee, 405. 

Loeb, Dr. , president of Reichstag, 
424. ‘ 

Log Tavern, near Fond du Lac, 182. 

Lombard College, teacher, 269. 

London (England), residents, 58, 422; 
conference at, 79, 84, 89; visited, 332. 

London Express, manager, 42%. 

Los Angeles (Calif.), meeting at, 64, 
67. 

Louisiana, reconstruction bill, 401. 

Louisville (Ky.), employment at, 28, 
51, 





Low, Seth, lecturer, 325. 


Lowry, Mrs. Flora E., papers acquired, 
366. 


Lucca, Pauline, visits Milwaukee, 405. 


Ludington, Harrison, Milwaukee 
mayor, 49. 

Luening, Eugene, musical interest, 12. 

Lutherans, Germans among, 4; English 
used by, 13. 

Luxemburg, duchy of, native, 27. 


McApoo, William G., visits Milwaukee, 
403. 

MacAlister, James, educator, 220. 

MacArthur II, Gen. Arthur, father of, 
220; visits Milwaukee, 404. 

MacArthur, Judge Arthur, Milwaukee 
resident, 210; son of, 220; lieutenant 
governor, 282. 

McCarthy, Charles, friend of, 108; fun- 
eral of, 109. 

McClellan, George B., in the Civil War, 
300. 

McClernand, John A., in the Civil War, 
138. 

McCook, Gen. Alexander McD., recom- 
mends promotion, 132; quoted, 135; 
in the Civil War, 136. 

McCook, Col. Robert L., in the Civil 
War, 144-145. 

McCord, Samuel, officer of Sentinel 
Company, 46. 

McCullough, John, visits Milwaukee, 
406. 

Macdonald, Mary Frazer, kindergarten 
teacher, 268; marriage, 269; assists 
Jordan, 273. 

McDonnell, E., letter, 396. 

McGeoch, Peter, Milwaukee resident, 
217. 

MacGregor, John P., Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 210. 

McKay, ——, lawyer, 171. 

McKay, Charles Leslie, sketch, 271. 

Mackinac Island, Indians at, 167. 

McKinley, William, reception by, 321- 
822; visits Milwaukee, 403. 

McKinley, Mrs. William, reception by, 
321-322. 

McLaren, W. P., Milwaukee resident, 
216. 

Madison, publisher, 71; residents, 104, 
117, 119, 228, 382; priest, 105-106; 
literary club, 109; funeral, 122; con- 
stitutional convention, 206-207; tax 
commission at, 313-314; becomes cap- 
ital, 341; visited, 347, 410. 

Madison State Journal, cited, 279, 282- 
2838, 285, 305. 

Maflitt, Capt. John N., employee of, 
147. 
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Magann, Dr. E. W., of the Milwaukee 
Daily News, 32-33, 43. 

Magann, Keefe, and Aldrich, own Mil- 
waukee Daily News, 43; publish vol- 
ume, 51. 


Maitland, Lester, visits Milwaukee, 
404. 
Manitowoc, resident, 60; significance 


of name, 160. 

Manitowoc County Historical Society, 
reorganized, 472. 

Manitowoc River, cross erected on, 160, 
164, 

Mank, Lieut. William G., in the Civil 
War, 145. 

Mantell, Robert, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Maquire, Hon. C. Alfred, attends con- 
ference, 334-335. 

Margry, Pierre, Découvertes et Etablis- 
sements des Francais, cited, 163. 

Marinette County Historical Society, 
activity, 250. 

Markle, Frank A., newspaper man, 212. 

Marquette, Father Jacques, voyage of 
discovery, 155, 157; cited, 156; 
Statue of, 212. 

Marquette University, student, 421. 

Marshall and Ilsley Bank, account 
with, 48. 

Martineau, John, sketch, 73. 

Martineau, Mary Ann Mears, See Mrs. 
Peter Martineau. 

Martineau, Peter, Milwaukee pioneer, 
72; sketch, 73-76; portrait, 72. 

“Martineau, Mrs. Peter, Journal of,” 
by Bill Hooker, 72-73; niece, 244; 
portrait, 73. 

Marxist cult, and Turner, 460. 

Mascagni, Pietro, visits Milwaukee, 403, 
413; returns from Europe, 411; com- 
poser, 412. 

Mascouten, village of, 155, 157; Allouez 
visits, 156. 

Mason, Annie, student, 273. 

Mason, R. Z., Appleton resident, 269. 

Massachusetts, recruits negro regi- 
ments, 394. 

Massey, » teacher, 29. 

Maxwell, William H., educator, 69. 

Mayer, Louis, artist, 423. 

Mayo, Frank, visits Milwaukee, 405- 
406. 

Mears, Eliza, marriage, 73. 

Mears, James, daughters of, 73. 

Mears, Mary Ann. See Mrs. 
Martineau. 

Menasha, resident 118. 

Mendota Lake, drive along, 108. 
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Menominee Indians, chief healed, 159; 
vocabulary acquired, 366. 

Menzies, Robert, Milwaukee resident, 
210. 

Mesheegahning, Indian village, 163. 

Mexican War, participant, 149. 

Miami Canal, city on, 133. 

Miami Indians, village of, 157. 

Michigan Lake, Juneau Park on, 7; 
Allouez on, 160; settler, 161; cross 
erected on, 162, 165-167. 

Middlebury Academy, student, 170. 
Middlemass, Archie, Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 216; landscape gardner, 217. 
Mide-wiwin, Ojibway society, 155, 159. 
Mill Springs (Ky.), in the Civil War, 

145. 


Miller Brewery, at Milwaukee, 30. 

Milwaukee, Germans at, 3, 13, 203, 205, 
227, 409; Irish at, 10, 203, 222-223; 
musical organizations at, 11-12; for- 
eign element at, 14-15; chief of po- 
lice, 21; residents, 28, 30, 63, 217, 219, 
299, 335, 408, 423; newspapers, 42, 45, 
51; banker, 48; mayor, 49; financiers, 
50; Deutscher Club, 50, 70, 323; 
merchant, 54; newspapermen, 58; 
teachers, 64, 66-67; meetings at, 68- 
69, 279; law abiding, 71; pioneers, 
72, 241; visited, 75, 215, 317, 323, 329, 
331, 408, 410, 416-418, 420-421, 426; 
churches, 75-76; tablets unveiled at, 
99, 369; lecturers, 111-112, 325, 404, 
410; Indians, 167; growth, 175; po- 
litical clubs, 187-188; Democratic 
party, 190-202; Republican party at, 
200-201; first settler, 203; Scotch, 
207-227; schools, 220; baseball club, 
226; political convention, 292; tax 
commissioner, 307, 311, 315; lawyers, 
314; congressmen, 327; memorial 
park, 369; hotel, 409-410, 416; press 
club, 411, 413, 428; saloons, 418; dele- 
gation visits Germany, 424; painting 
of bay, 425; aviators at, 430. 

Milwaukee, ocean vessel, 423. 


Milwaukee County, Democratic party 
in, 190, 192; Old Settler’s Club, 212, 
217. 

Milwaukee Curling Club, meeting, 216. 

Milwaukee Daily News, editor, 31; 
business manager, 32; office, 35; 
Democratic paper, 42, 44; employee, 
45, 51, 208; sold, 47; location of 
building, 49. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, lecturer at, 
112; trustee, 119. 
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Milwaukee Evening 
205, 408. 

Milwaukee Free Press, cited, 4, 187. 

Milwaukee Harbor Commission, presi- 
dent, 424. 

Milwaukee Herold, business manager, 
59-60. 

Milwaukee Journal, founder, 58; cited, 
112, 190; employee of, 164. 

Milwaukee News, publisher, 42. 

Milwaukee Republican and News, 
issued, 47. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, subscriber, 24; Re- 
publican paper, 42; employees of, 45, 
51, 54, 56, 58-60, 62, 212, 219; in con- 
troversy, 46-47; company, 48; adver- 
tising in, 55; editor, 57; cited, 282, 
805-306, 426-427. 

Milwaukee. Sewage Commission, en- 
gineer, 339. 

Milwaukee State Teachers College, lec- 
turer at, 112. 

Miner, Austin, of Connecticut, 116. 

Miner, Henry Austin, tribute to, 115. 

Miner, Rev. Samuel E., at Madison, 
117. 

Mineral Point, farm near, 25; employ- 
ment at, 26; return from, 405. 

Mink River, in Door County, 162, 165- 
167; Indians on, 163-164, 

Missionary Ridge, in the Civil War, 
141. 

Mississippi River, crossed, 26; explored, 
155; study of fishes, 272; occupations 
in valley of, 462. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, address before, 261. 

Missouri River, crossed, 348. 

Mitchell, Alexander, banker, 50, 214- 
215, 219; sketch, 207-211. 

Mitchell, John Lendrum, sketch, 211- 
214; In Memoriam, cited, 212; char- 
acterized, 213. : 

Mitchell, Gen. William, sketch, 214- 
215. 

Modjeska, Helena, visits Milwaukee, 

6. 


Wisconsin, cited, 


Moehring, Conrad, daughter of, 40. 

Moehring, Monica, marriage, 40. 

Moehring, Renatta R., daughter of, 40; 
characterized, 41-42. 

Mogachutes, Winnebago village at Red 
Banks, 157. . 

Monona Lake, assembly grounds, 120. 

Monroe, Emeline, teacher, 169. 

Monroe, minister at, 119; visited, 269. 

Monterey, early Wisconsin settlement, 
892. 
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Moody, Rev. Dwight, visits Milwaukee, 
406. 


Morgan, Arthur E., federal position, 
262. 
Morgan, James, merchant, 50, 218; 
candidate for governor, 54-56, 216. 
Mormons, establish ferry, 359, 437; 
Turner’s comment on, 464. 

Morrill, Sen. J. S., of Vermont, 300; 
revenue measure, 295-296. 

Morris, Charles M., on nominating com- 
mittee, 122. 

Morris, Thomas, remarks by, 73. 

Morton, Gov. O. P., of Indiana, 145. 

Mueller, Catherine, Mineral Point resi- 
dent, 25. 

Mueller, John, nephew of, 26. 

Mueller, Katie, illness of, 26. 

Muenzenberger, Adam, letters acquired, 
248. 

Murfreesborough (Tenn.), in the Civil 
War, 139. 

Murphy, Newton S., president of Sen- 
tinel Company, 46-47. 

Murray, James, Milwaukee resident, 


210. 

Nansen, Fridtjof, visits Milwaukee, 
404, 410. 

National Educational Association, 


meetings, 64, 68-70. 

National Recovery Act, inaugurated, 
338. 

Nazro, John, merchant, 50. 

Neenah, tablet dedicated at, 249. 

Nelson, Hon. Knute, memorial, 99. 

Nemaha River, on California route, 
349. 

Nettels, Curtis, “Frederick Jackson 
Turner and the New Deal,” 257-265; 
sketch, 373. 

Nevada Territory, created, 295. 

Neville, Arthur C., cited, 157. 

Nevins, Allan, Life of Cleveland, cited, 
229. 

New deal, article on, 257-265. 

New England, natives, 168, 378, 391, 
456; historians, 258, 453; paper on, 
464, 

New England Society, speech before, 
287. 

New Jersey, conservative in politics, 
288-290; and Doolittle, 291. 

New Jersey Zinc Company, operate 
mine, 347. 


New Orleans (La.), during the Civil 
War, 393. 
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New York (city), newspaper, 36; 
newspapermen, 58; magazines, 59, 64; 
educator, 69; water supply, 73; resi- 
dents, 219, 241; immigration to, 259; 
political speech at, 287, 292; en route 
to, 408; residents, 417, 423, 425; 
merchant, 422; actresses, 426; saloon, 
428. 

New York (state), residents, 59, 241; 
natives, 73, 266, 391; politics, 172, 
174-175, 292; addresses in, 279; gov- 
ernor, 403. 

New York Evening Post, endorses can- 
didate, 283. 

New York Herald, employees of, 58; 
cited, 288-289. 

New York Times, editor, 58, 219; cited, 
263. 

New York Tribune, cited, 288. 

Niagara Falls (N.Y.), water diversion 
at, 335. 

Nicolet, Jean, tercentennial bulletin on, 
issued, 468. 

Nicolet National Forest, dedicated, 99. 

Nieman, Lucius W., newspaper found- 
er, 58. 

Ninth Ohio Infantry, in the Civil War, 
144-145. 

Niven, John, Milwaukee resident, 225. 

Nobles, Milton, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Noggle, David, letter, 303. 

North Platte River, on 
route, 352-353. 

North Pole, explorers, 410-411. 

Northland College, interest in, 119. 

Norwegians, at Milwaukee, 15, 410. 

Nunns, Annie A., “Vilas Papers,” 228- 
231; sketch, 254. 

Nushagak, on Behring Sea, 271. 


California 


OxseramMeRGAU (Germany), Passion 
Play at, 418, 415-416. 

Ochsner, Dr. A. J., Chicago surgeon, 
391. 

Ohio River, route via, 74; valley set- 
tled, 259. 

Ohio Volunteers, private, 131. 
Ojibway (Chippewa), Society of, 155, 
159; erect crosses, 156. 
“Old Abe” manuscript 

quired, 248. 
Oliver, Samuel, death, 445. 
O'Neill, Edward, banker, 50. 
Opposition party, in the East, 288-290. 
Orbison, Irene Ballard, recollections, 
271. 
Oregon (state), bill for admission, 285; 
railroad to, proposed, 295. 


history, ac- 
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Oregon (Wis.), priest at, 104, 106; resi- 
dent, 107. 

Oshkosh, letter from, 34; conference at, 
117; markers unveiled, 249. 

Oswego Normal School, methods, 267. 

Ouassatinoung, Potawatomi village at 
Point Sable, 157, 163. 

Ouestatinong, Outagami village, 160. 

Outagami Indians, hostility, 158; vil- 
lage, 160. 

Outagamie County Historical Society, 
activities, 98, 472. 

Owen, Sen. R. L., fosters bank act, 194. 


Paciric Creek, on California route, 436. 

Pacific Railway, proposed, 295. 

Pacific Springs, on California route, 
436. 

Paine, Col. 
War, 396. 

Palouse (Wash.), wheat-growing re- 
gion, 461. 

Parker, Barton L., death, 247. 

Parker, Willard N., publisher, 71. 

Parnell, Charles S., visits Milwaukee, 
404, 

Parry, Ann, marriage, 345. 

Parton, James, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Passion Play, presented, 413-416. 

Pastor, Tony, visits Milwaukee, 405. 

Patti, Adelina, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Paul and Cadwallader, own Milwaukee 
Daily News, 42. 

Pawnee Indians, encountered, 351. 
Paxson, Frederic L., resignation as cur- 
ator, 122; estimate of Turner, 447. 
Payne, Henry C., Milwaukee resident, 

46, 

Peary, Robert E., visits 
404, 411. 

Peck, George W., governor, 190-191, 
231. 

Peek, George N., federal position, 262. 

Penikese, island off Massachusetts 
coast, 269. 

Pennsylvania, senator, 73; emigrant 
route via, 259; addresses in, 279; 
politics in, 288-290; and Doolittle, 
291; emigrants from, 456. 

People’s Party, in the East, 288-290. 


Peoria (Ill.), newspaper comment, 292. 

Pestalozzi, Johann H., educator, 266; 
theories, 267. 

Peterson, Dr. 
many, 424. 

Pfister, Charles, in politics, 201; Mil- 
waukee resident, 331-332. 


Halbert E., in the Civil 


Milwaukee, 





, of Hamburg, Ger- 
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Philadelphia (Pa.), stage route to, 73; 
route via, 74; Centennial Exposition, 
220. 

Philadelphia Press, cited, 303. 

Philipp, Emanuel, governor, 331; Mil- 
waukee resident, 332. 

Phillips, Wendell, visits Milwaukee, 
404. 

Pickens, F. W., speech by, 74. 

Pierce, Bessie L., (ed.), 48 Others See 
Chicago ... , reviewed, 93. 

Pike’s Peak, trip to, 65. 

“Pioneer Wisconsin Family Physician,” 
by J. V. Stevens, M.D., 377-392. 

Pittsburg Landing. See Shiloh. 

Pittsburgh and Northwest Virginia 
Papers, in Draper Collection, 237. 

Pius IX, pope, confers knighthood, 415. 

Platte River, on California route, 351- 
852, 358-359, 433, 436. 

Platteville, residents, 345. 

Playboy (The) of the Western World, 
performed, 109. 

Plunkett, Sir Horace, Irish statesman, 
108-109. 

Point Sable, Potawatomi village at, 157, 
163. 

Polish, at Milwaukee, 10, 15; in Demo- 
cratic party, 195-196, 200; in Middle 
West, 456. 

Politics, defined, 187. , 

Pomeroy, S. C., in charge of coloniza- 
tion, 303. 

Portage, village near, 341; founded, 
342. 


Porteous, John, Milwaukee resident, 
210. 

Post, W., world flight of, 430-431; vis- 
its Milwaukee, 404. 

Potawatomi, villages of, 157, 162-163, 
166; hostility, 158. 

Potter, John F., seeks office, 297; con- 
gressman, 298; opposes Doolittle, 306. 

Prairie du Sac, physician, 377-378; 
described, 379-380. 

Pritzlaff, John, merchant, 50. 

Proceedings of the Eightieth Annual 
Meeting. See Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 

Progressives, in Wisconsin, 262, 338. 

Protestants, personal liberty of, 14; 
cigarmakers, 20; Scotch among, 223. 

Protheroe, Daniel, musical interest, 12. 

Pugh, George E., senator, 295. 

Puritans, ideals of, 284. 

Putnam, Mrs. G. P. See Amelia Ear- 
hart. 

Putnam, Harvey, lawyer, 170. 


Putnam, Kate, visits Milwaukee, 405. 


Quatre, Milo M., Checagou 1673-1835, 
reviewed, 93. 
Quebec (Can.), battle, 342. 


Racrnge, merchant, 75; residents, 175- 
176, 291, 303, 306. 

Racine Weekly Advocate, cited, 278, 
286-287, 292, 294, 303. 

Raft River, on California route, 442. 

Randall, Alexander W., minister to 
Papal States, 245; letter, 297; breaks 
with Doolittle, 304-305. 

Rappahannock River, navigation, 74, 

Ray, Charles, Milwaukee resident, 46; 
in newspaper controversy, 47; presi- 
dent Milwaukee Sentinel Company, 
59-60. 

Raymond, John T., visits Milwaukee, 
405. 

Read, Opie, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Red Banks, Winnebago village at, 157. 

Reid, Whitelaw, quoted, 142. 

Reilly, James, secretary to congress- 
man, 327-328. 

Republican party, members of, 4, 170, 
178, 281, 284-287; newspaper, 42, 54, 
188; state chairman, 57; principles, 
173, 281, 293, 302; governor, 216; ré- 
gime, 229, 296; committee, 233, 288- 
289; in Wisconsin, 262, 277, 279-280, 
282, 290-291, 296, 305-306, 338; con- 
vention, 292; in New York state, 292; 
opposed in South, 294; in United 
States Senate, 301; rally, 323; in na- 
tional election, 419. 

Resaca (Ga.), in the Civil War, 143, 
149, 

Review of Reviews, manager, 59. 

Rhinelander, World War _ veterans’ 
park, 369. 

Rice, Daniel H., Door County pioneer, 
161, 164; daughters of, 162, 165. 

Rich, A. W., merchant, 50. 

Rich Mountain (W. Va.), in the Civil 
War, 145. 

Richardson, Marshall P., death, 468. 

Richmond (Va.), during the Civil War, 
139, 300, 394. 

Riley, James Whitcomb, visits Milwau- 
kee, 404. 

Ripon, “Long House” restored, 367; na- 
tive, 421. 

Ripon College, trustee, 119. 

Roads, in early Wisconsin, 179. 


Roberts, David D., Welsh pioneer, 244. 
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Roberts, Willard G., manager of Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, 45-46. 
Robidoux, Joseph, trader, 356. 


Rochester (N.Y.) Advertiser, cited, 
174. 

Rock, Mrs. Zeno M. See Monica M. 
Bruce. 


Rock County, early physician in, 392. 

Rock River, forded, 392. 

Rocky Mountains, view of, 65, 356, 435- 
436; farms in region of, 457. 

Rogers, J. W., Door County pioneer, 
166. 

Rogers, S. A., owns sawmill, 165. 

Rogers Lake, Indian village on, 162. 

Rohr, Charles D., death, 95. 

Rolvaag, O. E., interpretation of works, 
466. 

Rood, Eli, wife of, 169. 

Rood, Sarah. See Mrs. 
little. 

Rooney, Pat, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., and new deal, 
262, 338; telegram, 339. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, president, 321; 
visits Milwaukee, 323-324, 403; his- 
torian, 449. 

Rose, David S., political sketch, 190- 
193; address, 408. 

Rosecrans, William S., 
War, 140; quoted, 143. 

Rosenbaum, August, Wisconsin pio- 
neer, 184. 

Rossville (Ga.), in the Civil War, 140. 

Rousseau, Brig.-Gen. L. H., quoted, 
135; in the Civil War, 186-187. 

Rowlands, John R., Welsh pioneer, 244. 

Rowlett’s Station (Ky.), in the Civil 
War, 136, 145-146. 

Rowley, Peter, Door County pioneer, 
165. 

Rowley Bay, Door County, 161-163, 165, 
167; pioneers, 164, 166; named, 165. 
Rublee, Horace, Milwaukee resident, 

46; newspaper editor, 48, 57. 

Russell, Sol Smith, visits Milwaukee, 
404, 406. 

Russians, at Milwaukee, 15. 


Reuben Doo- 


in the Civil 


Saspatn. See Sunday. 
Sac and Fox Indians, village, 348. 


Sage Creek, on California route, 435. 

St. Andrew’s Society, of Milwaukee, 
210, 218, 215, 223. 

St. Francis Seminary, student at, 104. 


St. Gregory the Great, knighthood of, 
bestowed, 415-416. 
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St. Joseph (Mo.), on California route, 
345, 348, 350, 354. 

St. Louis (Mo.), regiment at, 298; resi- 
dent, 302; World’s Fair at, 324 

St. Lusson, Simon Francois, sieur de, 
takes possession of Northwest for 
France, 159. 

St. Marys (Ohio), burial at, 131; resi- 
dents, 133, 149-150. 

St. Mary’s River, on California route, 


Salt Lake City (Utah), visited, 66; on 
California route, 441; road to, 442. 
Salvini, Tommaso, Italian tragedian, 


Sanborn, John B., death, 365. 

Sanders, Everett, secretary to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, 334. 

Sanderson, Thomas A., Sturgeon Bay 
resident, 165. 

Sanderson, Mrs. W. A., Door County 
pioneer, 165. 

Sandusky, river steamboat, 74. 

Sandy Creek, on California route, 350. 

Sanford, Albert H., tribute by, 103, 113. 

Sankey, Rev. Ira, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Sauk City, described, 379; bridge at, 
888. 

Sauk County Historical Society, activ- 
ity, 370. 

Sauk Prairie, described, 380. 

Sault Ste Marie, cross erected at, 159. 

Sauthoff, Harry, elected curator, 246. 

Scandinavians, in America, 458. 

Schafer, Joseph, “Social Prognosis,” 
77-92; “Assembling Historical Manu- 
scripts,” 232-242; “Turner’s Amer- 
ica,” 447-465. 


Schleiermacher, Friedrich, German 
philosopher, 148. 

Schmedeman, Gov. Albert, address, 
206; conference with, 338; 

Schrank, John, attempts to assassin- 


ate Roosevelt, 324. 

Schultz, Frank, indicted, 316. 

Schurz, Carl, political training, 204; 
at Republican meeting, 288; political 
speech, 293. 

Schurz, Mrs. Carl, founds kindergarten, 
268. 

Schwindel, Dr. ——, consulted, 26-27. 

Scotch, at Milwaukee, 15, 54-55, 207- 
227; kindergarten teacher, 268; near 
Appleton, 271. 

Scotch-Irish, in Middle West, 456. 

Scott, C. A., letter, 244. 

Scotti, Antonio, Italian baritone, 411- 
412. 
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Scottish Kilties 
226. 

Scott’s Bluff, on California route, 356. 

Seery, Ben, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Selfridge, Gordon, sketch, 421-423. 

Sellers, James L., “James R. Doolittle,” 
168-178, 277-306, 393-401; sketch, 254. 

Sellery, George C., tribute by, 103; 
elected curator, 127. 

Seward, William H., in politics, 174, 
284-285, 291; secretary of state, 303. 

Seymour, Clayton, bookkeeper, 32. 

Shakespeare Club, Willich organizes, 
150-151. 

Shambaugh, Bertha M. H., Amana 
That Was and Amana That Is, re- 
viewed, 363. 

Shamrock, yacht, 420. 

Sharpley, Sam, visits Milwaukee, 405. 

Shaw, Dr. Albert S., magazine pub- 
lisher, 59. 

Shaw, Frank, cigarmaker, 26. 

Sheboygan, lake port at, 179; roads to, 
180-181, 186; pioneers leave, 183; 
residents, 206, 224. 

Sheboygan County Historical Society, 
activities, 98, 370. 

Shenandoah Valley, during Civil War, 
303 


Band, of Montreal, 


Sheridan, Philip H., in the Civil War, 
142. 

Sherman, John, senator, 399. 

Sherman, Gen. William T., quoted, 132, 
153; in the Civil War, 134, 141-142, 
300; visits Milwaukee, 408; men- 
tioned, 303. 

Sherwood, Henry W., principal of Ap- 
pleton Collegiate Institute, 267, 269. 
Shiloh (Tenn.), battle of, 131-132, 134- 

135 


Sholes, C. C., letter, 291. 

Sholes, Christopher L., inventor, 50; 
son in army, 299. 

Sholes, Louis, employed on newspaper, 
50. 

Shoshoni (Snake) Indians, encountered, 
437-439; village, 442. 

Siebecker, Judge Robert S., of Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court, 391. 

“Sign (The) of the Cross,” by Hjalmar 
R. Holand, 155-167. 

Sioux Indians, attacked, 158, 163; vil- 
lages, 354. 

Skinner, Constance L., Beaver Kings 
and Cabins, reviewed, 246. 

Slavery, views on, 176. 

Slovakians, at Milwaukee, 15. 

Slovenians, at Milwaukee, 10, 15. 
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Smith, Alfred E., visits Milwaukee, 403. 

Smith, Augustus L., sketch, 275. 

Smith, John, Door County pioneer, 165. 

Smith, John N., in the Civil War, 396. 

Smith, William E., governor, 216. 

Smithsonian Institution, activity, 271. 

Snake Indians. See Shoshoni. 

“Social Prognosis,” editorial, 77-92. 

Socialist Labor Party, papers of, ar- 
ranged for use, 366. 

Society and State, 95-102, 247-254, 365- 
373, 468-475. 

Sonnenthal, Adolf von, visits Milwau- 
kee, 407. 

Sousa, John P., visits Milwaukee, 404, 
425-427, 

South Pass, on California route, 436. 

South Platte River, on California route, 
352-353. 

Spencer, Robert C., Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 31-32. 

Spencerian Business College, at Mil- 
waukee, 31. 

Spoon, Winnebago chief. See Decorah. 

Spooner, Wyman, assembly speaker, 
282; president of senate, 306. 

Springfield (Ill.), political meetings, 
292, 400. 

Springvale Township (Columbia Coun- 
ty), Welsh church in, 243. 

Stafford, William H., congressman, 326. 

Stallo, Judge J. B., acquaintance of, 
147. 

Stalwarts, in Wisconsin, 338. 

Stambaugh, F. S., in the Civil War, 138. 

Stanford, Mrs. Leland, establishes kin- 
dergartens, 268. 

Stanford University, founder, 276; on 
faculty, 270, 272. 

Stanton, E. M., secretary of war, 299- 
300 


Stanton, Elizabeth C., visits Milwaukee, 
405. 

Steele, Lottie M., teacher, 273. 

Steinman, Henry J., lumberman, 190- 
191. 

Stephens, Prof. Henry M., of Cornell 
University, 447. 

Stephens, James, a Republican, 277. 

Stephens, John Lloyd, in Yucatan, 356. 

Stephenson, Sen. Isaac, papers extant, 
238. 

Stern Jr., Henry, merchant, 50. 

Stevens, Mrs. ——, missionary, 66-67. 

Stevens, Andrew J., of Iowa, 288. 

Stevens, M.D., J. V., “The Pioneer Wis- 
consin Family Physician,” 877-392; 
sketch, 475; portrait, 377. 
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Stevens Point, conference at, 120; resi- 
dent, 345. 

Stevenson, Adlai E., visits Milwaukee, 
198-199. 

Stewart, Charles D., “A Bachelor Gen- 
eral,” 131-154; sketch, 254; communi- 
cation, 361. 

Stock, Dr. Leo F., (ed.), U. S. Min- 
isters to the Papal States, reviewed, 
245. 

Stolberg, Benjamin, review, 263. 

Stone, Charlotte, grave marked, 249. 

Stone, Ezra, grave marked, 249. 

Strehlow, August, visits Germany, 424. 

Sturgeon Bay (bay), Allouez at port- 
age, 160; Indian villages on, 163. 

Sturgeon Bay (city), resident, 165. 

Sullivan, John L., visits Milwaukee, 
404, 427-428. 

Sumner, Charles, senator, 284, 394, 401. 

Sumter (S.C.), in the Civil War, 144. 

Sumter Manuscripts, in Draper Collec- 
tion, 237. 

Sunday, observance of, 8. 

Superior and Douglas County Histor- 
ical Society, activity, 370. 

Superior Lake, railroad to proposed, 
295. 

Swedes, at Milwaukee, 15. 

Sweetwater River, mountains near, 433- 
436. 

Swiss, in Wisconsin, 391. 

Switzerland, minister to, 57. 

Syracuse (N.Y.), merchant, 75; Demo- 
cratic convention, 172-178. 


Tarr, William Howard, visits Milwau- 
kee, 329, 331, 403; estimate of, 330, 
visits London, 332. 

Tainsh, John, Milwaukee resident, 210. 

Tallmadge, Rev. A. J., of Scotch de- 
scent, 209. 

Talmage, De Witt, visits Milwaukee, 
405. 

Tanner, Dr. Herbert, death, 365. 

Tapley, John, Racine postmaster, 303, 
306; political manager, 400. 

“Taverns, Three Pioneer,” by W. A. 


Titus, 179-186. 

Taylor, Bayard, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Taylor, Caroline, receives property, 
185. 

Taylor, Jared W., park named for, 
473. 

Taylor, John W., receives property, 


185. 
Taylor, Gen. Zachary, presidential can- 
didate, 173-174. 
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Tecumseh Manuscripts, in Draper Col- 
lection, 237. 

Tennessee Manuscripts, in Draper Col- 
lection, 237. 

Tenney, H. A., letter, 396. 

Terry, B. F., in the Civil War, 145. 

Texas Rangers, in the Civil War, 145. 

Thayer, Gen. L. W., lawyer, 171. 

Thirty-fifth Illinois Infantry, in the 
Civil War, 143. 

Thirty-second Indiana Infantry, officer, 
131; in action, 135-139, 145, 154. 

Thirty-seventh Ohio Infantry, officer, 
149, 

Thomas, Maj.-Gen. George H., quoted, 
132; in the Civil War, 139-142. 

Thomas, Mary A., letter, 241. 

Thompson, Charlotte, visits Milwaukee, 
405. 

Thompson, Den, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Thomson, , deeds land, 341. 

Thomson, Alexander M., Milwaukee 
resident, 46. 

Thousand Springs, valley of, 443. 

Thumb, Tom, visits Milwaukee, 407. 

Thwaites, R. G., Jesuit Relations, cited, 
155-160, 163-164. 

Tillman, Sen. B. R., visits Milwaukee, 
197, 199; liquor law, 198. 

Tilton, Theodore, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Titus, W. A., “Three Pioneer Tav- 
erns,” 179-186; sketch, 254. 

Todd, S. J., revisor of statutes, 177. 

Tomlins, William L., musical interest, 
12. 

Tonty, Henry de, visits Green Bay, 163. 

Toronto (Can.), ex-mayor, 334. 

Trumbull, Lyman, joins Republican 
party, 277; senator, 280, 286, 394; 
letter to, 293. 

Tugwell, R. G., assistant secretary of 
agriculture, 263. 

“Turner, Frederick Jackson, and the 
New Deal,” by Curtis Nettels, 257- 
265; “Turner’s America,” editorial, 
447-465. 

Turner societies, organized, 5; decline, 
6; in Ohio, 144. 

Twain, Mark, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Twenty-first Wisconsin Infantry, offi- 
cer, 228. 

Twombly, John H., resigns as president 
of University, 275. 

Tyler Peace Convention, member of, 
295. 





Unrrep States, Germans in, 3. 
United States Army, generals, 220, 429. 














Index 


United States Chamber of Commerce, 
committee member of, 194; address 
before, 335. 

United States Constitution, amendment 
repealed, 206-207. 

United States Marine Band, at London, 
332. 

United States Senate. See Congress. 

United States Signal Corps, in Alaska, 
271. 

United States Supreme Court, justice, 
229. 

Utica (N.Y.)}, convention at, 173-174. 


Van Bercen’s Hall, meeting in, 279. 

Van Buren, Martin, Doolittle favors, 
172; Liberal Democrat, 173; Free 
Soil candidate, 174 

Vancouver (B.C.), visited, 332-333. 

Van Vieck, Mrs. » Appleton resi- 
dents, 270. 

Van Vleck, Balfour, Appleton resident, 
270; friend of, 271. 

Van Vieck, Charlena, Appleton resi- 
dent, 270. 

Vermont, senator, 300; native, 392. 

Versailles Treaty, result of, 329. 

Vicksburg (Miss.), battle, 228. 

Vilas, R. A., letter, 396. 

Vilas, William Freeman, sketch, 228- 
231; United States senator, 229, 231. 

“Vilas Papers,” by Annie A. Nunns, 
228-231. 

Virginia, senator, 77; 
1798, 280. 

Virginia Manuscripts, in Draper Col- 
lection, 237. 

Vollrath, ——, Manitowoc resident, 60 





resolution of 


Wants, B. F., senator, 284, 401. 

Wade, Sylvanus, taverner, 181-183; tav- 
ern pictured, 182. 

Wade, W. H., taverner, 182. 

Wagner, Prof. George, communication, 
861. 

Walker, George H., grave marked, 473. 

Walker, Dr. Mary E., visits Milwaukee, 
407. 

Wall, Edward C., in politics, 188. 

Wallace, Henry, cabinet member, 262. 

Wallace, Gen. Lew, quoted, 131-132, 
136. 

Walsh, Michael, printer, 47. 

Warfield, David, visits Milwaukee, 404. 

Warm Spring, on California route, 
357. 


Warren, Minnie, visits Milwaukee, 407. 
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Washbegahtong, 
162. 

Washburn, C. C., relations with Doo- 
little, 297-298; letter, 299. 

Washington, George, German student 
knowledge of, 319-320. 

Washington (D.C.), letter from, 34; 
en route to, 73; visited, 194, 298, 300, 
318, 326, 336, 417; residents, 233, 283, 
306; capture hoped for, 303; conven- 
tions at, 431. 

Washington Island, Indian village on, 
163. 

Washington University, address at, 463, 

Watertown, early kindergarten at, 268; 
native, 422. 

Watertown Historical Society, activ- 
ities, 98, 370. 

Waukesha County Historical Society, 
activities, 98, 250. 

Waupun, prisoner at, 324. 

Webster, Arvin, in western New York, 
169. 

Webster, Daniel, in politics, 174. 

Weed, Thurlow, in politics, 174. 

Weeks, John W., secretary of war, 336. 

Wellauer, Jacob, merchant, 50. 

Welles, Gideon, letter to, 291. 

Wells, Daniel, Milwaukee resident, 46. 

Wells, H. G., essay cited, 81. 

Wells, Owen A., Wisconsin pioneer, 
182. 

Welsh, Wisconsin pioneers, 243. 

Welsh Prairie, near Cambria, 243-244. 

Wertenbaker, Prof. T. J., address by, 
261. 

Wesleyan University, graduate, 275. 

Wetzel Papers. See Brady and Wetzel. 

Wheeler, Ella. See Wilcox. 

Whelan, Charles E., sketch, 392. 

Whig party, member, 174; drift into 
Republican party, 277. 

White, James S., owns 
Daily News, 43. 

White, John, letter, 229. 

Whitney, William C., letter, 229. 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, writer, 51. 

William II, grandson of, 410. 

Williams, E. B., Welsh pioneer, 244. 

Williams, Gen. Thomas, in the Civil 
War, 396. 

Williams, Maj. Wikiam D., writes re- 
port, 141. 

Williams, William R., Welsh pioneer, 
244, 

Williams College, graduates, 116, 271; 
president, 275. 


Potawatomi village, 


Milwaukee 
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Willich, Gen. August, article on, 131- 
154; portrait, 134; correction, 361. 
Willow Creek, on California route, 436. 
Willow Spring, on California route, 

433 


Wilson, Henry, senator, 285. 

Wilson, John, address by, 292. 

Wilson, William K., Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 210. 

Wilson, Woodrow, delivers presidential 
message, 194, 328; historian, 257; lec- 
tures, 325-326; criticism of, 329; es- 
timate of Turner, 447, 450; visits Mil- 
waukee, 403. 

Wilson, Mrs. Woodrow, escort of, 194, 
828. 

Wind River Mountains, on California 
route, 437. 

Windthorst, Ludwig, incident, 22. 

Winkler, Fred C., Milwaukee lawyer, 
49. 

Winnebago County Historical Society, 
activity, 98. 

Winnebago Indians, village of, 157, 
343; Dekorra family among, 342. 
Winnebago Lake, fishes studied, 273. 
Wisconsin, Germans in, 3, 205; sen- 
ators, 49, 229, 231; poets, 51; Re- 
publican party in, 57, 262, 278, 294, 
296; newspapermen, 58; pioneers, 72, 
182, 241, 345; churches, 118; church 
papers, 120; missionary, 156; popula- 
tion, 175; laws revised, 177; roads, 
179; railroads, 180; repeal of Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, 206-207; gov- 
ernor, 216; congressman, 233; his- 
tory, 238; school, 266; teacher, 269- 
270, 276; birds collected in, 278; po- 
litical speeches in, 287; State Rights 
resolutions, 294; appointments, 299; 
federal funds, 338-340, 399; early 
well in, 341; World’s Fair exhibit, 
848; tercentenary, 368; veterans’ me- 
morial, 368; physicians, 377, 892; 
early diseases in, 382; judge, 391; 

generals, 395. 

Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters, correspondence ac- 
quired, 469. 


Wisconsin Archeologist, cited, 162. 


Index 


Wisconsin Historical Society, members, 
95, 247, 365, 468; Proceedings pub- 
lished, 103-128; superintendent, 238. 

Wisconsin Home Missions Council, 
work of, 121. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, pur- 
chased, 71. 

Wisconsin Legislature, correspondent, 
58; convenes, 280, 

Wisconsin Reports, cited, 185. 

Wisconsin River, village on, 341-342. 

Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, 
president, 212. 

Wisconsin State Teachers Association, 
publication, 71. 

Wisconsin Supreme Court, decisions, 
185, 280; and Booth Case, 280; case 
appealed to, 311. 

Wisconsin University, professor, 111, 
114-115; student, 228; regent, 275. 

Wolf River, in Kansas, crossed, 348. 

Wolf River, in Wisconsin, excursions 
along, 272. 

Wood, John P., memorial for, 368. 

Wood, Rose, visits Milwaukee, 406. 

Woodward, ——, father of diarist, 347. 

Woodward, Adam, Wisconsin pioneer, 
B45. 

Woodward, Emma, father of, 346. 

Woodward, Hannah, father of, 346. 

Woodward, Rachel, Wisconsin pioneer, 


345. 
Woodward, Ralph, Wisconsin pioneer, 
345. 
Woodward, Thomas, diary, 345-360, 
433-446; portrait, 348. 
Woodward Jr., Thomas, father of, 346. 
World War, opinion regarding, 329. 
Wright Jr., Benjamin F., cited, 455. 
Wright, Silas, Liberal Democrat, 173. 
Wyocena, minister at, 117. 


Yancey, William L., at Baltimore con- 
vention, 174. 

Yankees, Sunday observance, 8. 

Yates, Gov. Richard, address, 400. 

Yivisaker, Erling, Eminent Pioneers, 
reviewed, 467, 

Young, Ann E., visits Milwaukee, 405. 

Young, Brigham, wife of, 405. 


Zerrz, Charles, conducts orchestra, 11. 

















